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Can Differences Be Resolved? 


The Fight Over “Common Learnings” 
in Minneapolis 
Mies E. Cary 


In Progressive Education 


po | FIGHT over ‘common learn- 
ings” has been raging in Min- 
neapolis for more than a year. 

The term “common learnings” 
was given currency in the report of 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion: Education for All American 
Youth, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1944. It is roughly synony- 
mous with such terms as “core,” 
“social living,” “general educa- 
tion,” and the like, that have been 
used to designate, usually, a two- 
period course involving the subject 
matters of the English and social- 
studies fields. 

In 1945-46 some half-dozen 
Minneapolis teachers were trying 
out integrated English and social- 
studies courses in one senior- and 
two junior-high schools. The same 
year the superintendent of schools 
made plans for a system-wide study 
of the curriculum. Teacher enthu- 
siasm for the new program spread 
rapidly. A Primer for Common 
Learnings, first mimeographed and 
then printed in pamphlet form was 
given official approval. The College 
of Education at the University of 
Minnesota participated in summer 
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workshops. A system-wide commit- 
tee representing common-learnings 
teachers was organized and meetings 
were held with parents at which at- 
titudes toward the new program 
were checked through question- 
naires. By September 1949-50 some 
179 classes in common learnings 
were in operation. Then organized 
Opposition to the new program be- 
gan under the direction of the so- 
called “Parents Council.” This year 
(1950-51) common-learnings class- 
es have shrunk to a total of 148, 

The Parents Council, first, in a 
letter to the Board of Education, 
made demands: that the common- 
learnings program be made “‘entirely 
optional” to the pupils with the con- 
sent of parents; that no teacher 
should be assigned to teach in the 
ptogram without adequate prepara- 
tion; that no teacher should be as- 
signed to teach in the program 
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against his or her will; that the 
Board should provide the “neces- 
sary and proper” alternative to the 
program by teaching basic subjects 
separately and by assigning teach- 
ers fully trained in their subjects; 
and that the Board analyze the com- 
mon-learnings program in a public 
meeting. 

The Board referred the matter to 
Superintendent H. B. Bruner, who 
called a meeting. This was a stormy 
Meeting. Teachers and principals, 
defending the program, pointed to 
the gains in skills and understand- 
ings made by pupils as indicated in 
results of standardized tests, also 
to evidences of emotional and char- 
acter development. Representatives 
of the opposition, including some 
teachers, made such points as: the 
Program was aimed at ‘thought con- 
trol” in the classroom. A Par- 
ents Council representative stated: 
“Your content and curriculum is 
based on what children like to learn. 
You spend your time giving them 
subjects that amuse them. I think 
you educators ought to take stock 
of yourselves.” 

The Parents Council continued 
the attack by presenting its case at 
many meetings and to many groups 
throughout the city. It circulated 
pamphlets to community and busi- 
ness leaders: one headed What Pro- 
gressive Educators are Saying, and 
the other a reprint of an article by 
O. K. Armstrong, Treason in the 
Textbooks, in which progressive ed- 
ucation is accused of subterfuge. All 
of this resulted at last in a compro- 
mise in which the Board went over 


the head of the superintendent and 
made the common-learnings pro- 
gram optional in grades 7 to 12. 
Later in a statement the Parents 
Council declared: ‘‘With Superin- 
tendent Bruner’s blessing, a minor- 
ity of teachers and school principals 
have tried to cram the ‘common- 
learnings’ program down the throats 
of Minneapolis parents.” Dr. 
Bruner resigned that fall under 
quiet but insistent pressure. 

Thus far we have reported on the 
opposition. In the meantime what 
had been done in the matter of ex- 
plaining the new program to the 
public constructively—and to de- 
fend it? Actually, the defense got 
under way cautiously—even timidly. 
The superintendent of schools, in 
a news story in the early spring, an- 
swered each charge of the opposi- 
tion. Two instructors at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s College of 
Education talked before PTA, 
school, luncheon, and other com- 
munity groups. In these talks the 
common-learnings way of teaching 
was defended on a variety of 
grounds: the results of the Eight- 
Year Study; Wrightstone’s studies 
in both elementary and secondary 
school; as a better means of apply- 
ing the principles of mental hygiene 
and present-day psychological learn- 
ing theory; as providing a better 
opportunity for children to practice 
democracy; and the like. 

A principal of a junior-high 
school in which the common-learn- 
ings program has been in operation 
for four years was likewise asked to 
give many talks throughout the city, 
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to groups at the university and out- 
side of Minneapolis. He stressed 
the advantages of the new program: 
that double-period classes made it 
possible for teachers to know chil- 
dren better, that it made possible 
the better meeting of children’s 
emotional needs such as the need 
for feelings of belongingness, love 
and affection, security, personal 
achievement, and the like. He re- 
ported that the teachers and parents 
of his school were overwhelmingly 
in favor of the new program, and 
further that evidence already avail- 
able indicated that the program was 
achieving desirable results. 

Some of this evidence was: The 
number of boys and girls in his 
school who were involved with the 
juvenile court dropped consider- 
ably. The number of absences drop- 
ped. Fewer boys and girls had to be 
referred to the principal for disci- 
plinary action. There were fewer 
violations of rules governing be- 
havior in the school halls and cafe- 
teria. In terms of learnings meas- 
ured by standardized tests, such as 
reading comprehension, vocabulary, 
and mathematics, the students in 
this school showed up favorably in 
comparison with the other junior- 
high schools of the city. 

The Minneapolis branch of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women through a committee 
made a careful study of the pro- 
gram and made a cautiously favor- 
able report. The Minneapolis papers 
provided excellent reporting of the 
controversy, published feature ar- 
ticles, and through editorial articles 


endeavored to promote a concilia- 
tory, experimental attitude toward 
the common-learnings development. 

Where do the common learnings 
stand today in the eyes of the pub- 
lic? While questionnaires proved 
inconclusive, another answer may 
be found in the results of the elec- 
tion in September, 1950. Voting on 
whether to continue a special 714- 
mill property levy for the support 
of the public schools 78,000 voters 
said “yes” and 34,000 said ‘‘no.” 
This was the first financial help 
voted Minneapolis schools since 
1921. 

What useful observations may be 
made regarding this controversy ? 

1. To us it indicates what a mili- 
tant minority can do to create a fight 
situation in a community, where that 
community is not organized to deal 
with matters affecting public educa- 
tion deliberately and thoughtfully. 

2. It reveals a general reluctance 
on the part of community groups to 
speak out on educational matters. 
Actually no organization, and this. 
includes the PTA, took a stand ap- 
proving the general idea of com- 
mon learnings. 

3. There appears to be a need to 
support new educational develop- 
ments with carefully planned re- 
search and deliberate community 
participation. 

4, The widespread interest that 
has been aroused in Minneapolis 
over common learnings suggests a 
considerable reservoir of public con- 
cern over the work of the schools. 

5. The general confusion and 
uncertainty created by this contro- 
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versy indicates the need of our 
people for constructive leadership. 

We are locked in a desperate 
struggle with a world power and 
ideology that uses group and class 
conflict as the idealized means of 
attaining its ends. So unless we can 
create a more adequate, a more 
genuinely democratic means of re- 
solving our differences we may find 


the hands of the enemy. Such means 
are now available. It is the method- 
ology of the common learnings. On 
the community level it is the 
methodology of the community 
council, It should be the central task 
of educational leadership to assist 
the community in learning how to 
use this more adequate democratic 
process in developing its educa- 


ourselves unwittingly playing into tional policy. * 


How Good Is Your School? 


THE following 15-point checklist for schools was de- 
scribed in the September issue of The American Magazine 
by Professor Wilbur A. Yauch of Ohio University, Athens. 
A “yes” answer to more than 10 puts a school well above 
average. 

(1) Is the children’s furniture movable, modern, and 
comfortable? (2) When you enter the classroom does it 
give you a feeling of being in a pleasant workshop for 
learning? (3) Is a corner in the classroom filled with inter- 
esting books a child can read when he has finished his as- 
signments? (4) Is the teacher attractively dressed and 
pleasant-looking with a soft, warm voice and a “‘let’s-find- 
out” attitude? (5) Do the pupils treat the teacher with re- 
spect and affection? (6) Are normal talking and laughing 
permitted if not distracting? (7) Are the children appar- 
ently learning much about the world they live in? (8) Is 
the principal a human sort of person who makes you at ease 
and is a pleasant, interesting talker about education? (9) 
Do the children help the teacher plan the program and form 
committees to carry out class projects? (10) Are the three 
R’s learned by using them in real-life situations instead of 
by drill? (11) Are children promoted from grade to grade 
on the basis of what is best for them instead of on “‘pass- 
ing” grades? (12) Are there regular checkups of physical 
and social developments? (13) Does the class go on occa- 
sional field trips? (14) Do the children learn from many 
different books instead of one standard text? (15) Do they 
work well together, showing respect for one another? 








Are We Too Soft with Them? 


Challenging Students 
RODNEY CLINE 


In The Boardman 


¢ 


eScx001 children are usually 
capable of doing much better work 
than they do. They enjoy school 
better and profit from it more 
when they are held to a high 
level of achievement. Improvement 
of pupil achievement can usually 
be secured merely by a change of 
attitude on the part of those who 
teach and who administer the work 
of teaching. 

For many years the study of edu- 
cational problems has centered 
around the desire to make school 
work as painless as possible for the 
child. Much of our reasoning has 
been to the effect that if children 
don’t like arithmetic, require less of 
it; that since Latin is difficult for 
many, it can’t be much good after 
all. Worst of all there was adopted 
the idea that failure might damage 
personality development, hence re- 
gardless of attainment or the lack 
of it, promote everybody. In this 
there is much that is wrong because 
it is bad for the pupil. 

Popularization of education 
bringing vastly increased enrolments 
has featured American education 
for two generations. It is a part of 
the national dream that every child 
shall have an opportunity for an 
education. Without any doubt there 
was a prime necessity for the re- 
thinking of almost everything con- 
cerning the schools if the hetero- 
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geneous masses of everybody's chil- 
dren were to find in school those 
things they wanted and needed. 
While there is no quarrel with 
any of the means by which solution 
has been sought for the problems of 
education, all should deplore the 
serious error whereby the school 


has condoned, increasingly, any sort © 


of poor work on the part of the 
pupil. Everyone is aware of the fact 
that to criticize a pupil severely and 
to give him a failing grade may re- 
sult in hurting his feelings and per- 
haps building a frustration complex. 
In avoiding this however, schools 
have gone to the other extreme and 
built in the child mind a false set of 
values which may be worse than the 
frustration complex. The boy who 
plays the violin poorly should be 
told gently, but firmly, that he 
needs to practice a great deal; that 
his tone is bad and his fingering 
clumsy. That if he will apply him- 
self he may yet learn to play. If a 
gitl spends a year in the fifth grade 
but cannot do the work which is 
supposed to be required, she and her 
parents should be made aware of 
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just what her shortcomings are. 

It is not intended here to discuss 
the question of retaining pupils in 
the same grade year after year. That 
has been cussed and discussed and 
is a different problem from the 
present one. The present plea is for 
the pupil who is perfectly capable 
of doing anything which in reason 
the school may require of him. He 
is in no danger of failing to be pro- 
moted each year. But observe him 

. im action—or inaction! 

He drrives at school having done 
little in the way of working on his 
lessons since he left class the day 
before. In class he doesn’t pay very 
lose attention to the lesson because 
he knows that even if he doesn’t 
learn much about it he'll get along 


about as well as the next fellow. 
The paper which he hands in is 
messy, illegible, and filled with 


errors and inaccuracies. When 
school is over for the day he leaves 
with a whoop of joy. He isn’t made 
to stay in after school to rewrite his 
poorly written exercise or to learn 
to spell the words he missed. That 
would be cramping his personality 
and besides, teachers don’t like to 
Stay after school either. 

But watch him as he turns with 
Pleasure to what he feels to be 
worth while after school. At his 
games, his radio, the movies, his 
building of a pirate cave, he exerts 
himself; he puts his all into the ac- 
tivity at hand; he expends a tre- 
mendous amount of energy and he 
learns a great deal—maybe a lot of 
it including some things we wish 
he didn’t know. 


The typical pupil today at any 
level knows a great deal but most 
of what he knows was learned out- 
side of the school room. He doesn’t 
know much about what the school 
intends to teach but his ignorance 
is less serious than his failure to 
use the knowledge he has. He can 
spell better than he does; he can 
write legibly and neatly; he can use 
the English language with some re- 
spect to propriety. He doesn’t, be- 
cause it is neither required nor ex- 
pected of him. When the chips are 
down, and the going gets rough, 
he can deliver the goods. When his 
nation is at war he learns about 
navigation, radar, mechanics, and 
ballistics. He learns a lot about 
them and does it fast. 

We teachers of American youth 
have the remedy in our own hands, 
or rather in our backbones. I do not 
ask that we set up arbitrary stand- 
ards at an unreasonably high level 
and hold each pupil to them with- 
out deviation. I do ask, emphatical- 
ly, that we cease to condone any- 
thing less than what the individual 
is in our opinion capable of doing. 
I want the schools to do all that is 
possible to adjust to the varying 
needs of the individual students, as 
to curriculums, the amount of as- 
sistance given, and in the level of 
achievement required. I want us 
to see to it that when a pupil fin- 
ishes a year’s work in school he will 
be aware of having had to stretch 
himself to something like his best. 
It is my conviction that American 
youth will rise nobly to such a chal- 
lenge. e 





Complete C overa ge, or Understanding? 


The Potentialities of World History in 
a World Society 


EDGAR B. WESLEY 


In Improving the Teaching of World History 


Due one-year course in world 
history has emerged as the modal 
offering next in popularity to 
American history. The course has 
proved to be rather difficult to teach, 
and the results have been quite un- 
satisfactory. The difficulties are 
numerous and progress toward im- 
provement has not been markedly 
successful..One of the major difh- 
culties is the confusion over pur- 
poses and objectives. 

World history suffers from the 
‘burden of abstract and inclusive 
aims laid on it by its proponents. 
The clarification of purpose involves 
the unloading of some of these 
nebulous and distracting aims and 
the restating of logical, tangible, 
and achievable purposes. 

The idea that world history 
should provide a systematic cover- 
age of the principal events of all 
ages is a widespread and persistent 
delusion. Textbook writers, accept- 
ing the preposterous pronounce- 
ments of historians, have frequent- 
ly tried to perform this incredible 
task. The extent to which they have 


succeeded is a reliable index of the . 


failure of the course. The closer 
they come to systematic coverage, 
the greater is the failure of teach- 
ers and students. Success in teach- 
ing world history involves the com- 
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plete renunciation of the idea of 
systematic coverage. 

What, then, are the logical, tang- 
ible, and achievable objectives 
which world history should adopt? 
To select and state the predominant 
aims of world history is not to deny 
other values and outcomes. The 
study of world history will, there- 
fore, continue to promote the gen- 
eral objectives of history. Thus the 
development of objectivity, growth 
in critical ability, the acquisition of 
a sense of chronology, the under- 
standing of concepts, the promotion 
of civic virtues, and scores of other 
worthy objectives are neither for- 
gotten nor obscured by drawing up 
a minimum list of more timely and 
more pressing objectives. 

A restatement of objectives is 
necessary because many old ideas 
and explanations are outmoded, be- 
cause the world of today is so utter- 
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ly different from the relatively sim- 
ple situation described in so many 
of our histories, and because the 
needs of students are quite exten- 
sively different from those of ten 
years ago. The desirability of under- 
standing the world gives way to the 
necessity of understanding. 

For good or ill, American boys 
and girls have become citizens of a 
new world power. Knowledge of 
this enlarged domain is a civic im- 
perative. Communication, transpor- 
tation, diplomacy, trade, war, and 
cooperation have brought a great de- 
gree of unity to a yet ununified 
world. While racial prejudices, lin- 
Quistic variations, commercial bar- 
riers, political restrictions, and cul- 
tural diversities hamper, they do not 
pfevent progress toward unity. In 
such a world, so different in degree 
from that of the early twentieth 
century, the student needs a new 
Ofientation. 


PROVIDE AN OVERVIEW 


The first and most obvious pur- 
pose in studying world history, 
then, is to provide an overview of 
the contemporary world. History 
must call on other areas of knowl- 
edge. An understanding of today’s 
world involves a knowledge of re- 
sources and their distribution; it in- 
volves a concrete picture of the 
world’s population and its relation- 
ships to resources; it involves an 
understanding of the basic economic 
processes which sustain life; it in- 
volves insight into competing politi- 
cal and social ideologies which di- 
vide the world into blocs and fac- 


tions; it involves a realization of the 
beliefs, superstitions, prejudices, and 
ignorance which block the road to 
peace and progress. A course in 
world history becomes a search for 
explanations and synthesis and not 
merely a survey of the catalogic rec- 
ord of man’s political activities. 

A second objective of world his- 
tory, closely related to the first, is 
to secure an introduction to world 
problems. The study of world his- 
tory becomes an introduction to the 
continued study of world affairs. If 
the student has acquired any under- 
standing of yesterday, he will be in 
a better position to understand to- 
morrow. 


CULTURE IS INTERNATIONAL 


A third purpose in studying world 
history is to recognize that culture 
is international. Stated negatively, 
this objective involves some lessen- 
ing of emphasis on European and 
American contributions. It means 
an expansion of the concept of cul- 
ture and a recognition of the con- 
tributions of other groups and na- 
tions. The student of world his- 
tory should learn that Christianity is 
not the sole upholder of morality, 
brotherhood, and immortality; that 
Americans have no monopoly on 
democratic ideas; that the art, music, 
and literature of many peoples have 
values similar to our own artistic 
productions; that inventive genius 
has blossomed in countries outside 
America and western Europe; that 
the traditions, customs, and practices 
of other areas are natural and com- 
mendable; that progress and de- 
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velopment are human rather than 
European or American qualities. 
World understanding can be achiev- 
ed only by the building up of a cul- 
ture to which all peoples contribute. 
It is therefore important that stu- 
dents in all countries develop a tol- 
eration and an understanding of 
the actual or potential contribution 
of all groups. 


LEARN GENERALIZATIONS 


A fourth objective of teaching 
world history is to derive and apply 
generalizations. Desert people tend 
to war on plainsmen; commerce en- 
riches a city; oppression breeds rev- 
olution; inventions ease life and 
lead to further inventions; discov- 
erties of rich resources cause migra- 
tion; an increasing density of pop- 
ulation involves more social con- 
trol. The understanding of these, 
and hundreds of other generaliza- 
tions, rest on one’s command of the 
detailed instances from which they 
are derived. A generalization which 
cannot be documented by the stu- 
dent has no value for him. On the 
other hand, he derives from an 
understood generalization not only 
the explanation of a seties of de- 
velopments but also the ability to 
transfer his insight to new situa- 
tions. He thus acquires a technique 
of explanation and the ability to 
foresee probable developments. For 
the most advanced students the ac- 
quisition of generalization leads to 
the formulation of principles and 


laws. They assist in making man the 
arbiter of his fate. 

From a study of generalizations 
and laws the student acquires some 
insight into the future. World his- 
tory, like all fields of history, should 
prepare one for the future. To the 
incisive student of history there can 
be no major surprises. So a fifth 
purpose of studying world history is 
to understand the world of tomor- 
row. The student who knew the in- 
equitable distribution of land in 
China was prepared to understand 
the long and bitter struggle by the 
agrarians. In fact, he almost quali- 
fied to prophesy the eventual vic- 
tory of the revolutionists. The stu- 
dent of pre-war Germany was able 
to see the coming of World War 
II; and many did see it. The student 
of international cooperation was 
able to foresee the League of Na- 
tions, the United Nations, and looks 
for the eventual arrival of a world 
government which will assume some 
of the sovereignty of national states, 
Foreseeing the shape of things to 
come means not only preparation 
but also a degree of advocacy 
which helps to bring the prophesy 
into reality. Perhaps a contribution 
to the building of a better world 
would be the greatest possible 
achievement of the teaching of 
world history. This ambitious pro- 
gram is within the grasp of the able 
and conscientious student who is 
directed by an able and conscien- 
tious teacher. . 


AMERICANS are spending $20 billion a year on organized 
gambling, or four times as much as on education. 














Is TV Getting “Under Control’? 


High-School Students’ TV Habits 


BRUCE M. BRADWAY 


In Advertising Age 


esd extensive series of question- 
naires, follow-up discussions, and 
interviews (plus a wide variety of 
other activities related to video) at 
South Shore High School in Chi- 
cago, have led Philip Lewis to some 
interesting conclusions about televi- 
sion: 

1. The much-discussed “novelty 
factor’ in television set ownership 
does exist. The number of hours 
spent viewing TV per week de- 
creases with the length of time that 
the set has been in the home. 

2. There is a very definite corre- 
lation between the age of children 
and teen-agers (under 19) and the 
time they spend watching TV each 
weck. The older the child, the less 
viewing he does. 

3. There -is.a less conspicuous, 
but noticeable, correlation between 
sex and the length of time spent in 
viewing TV. 

4. There is a definite shift in 
program preferences among young 
people between 9 and 18. 

5. Parental control of video 
viewing by children is now an ag- 
cepted fact. 

6. Although television “‘experts”’ 
contend that it is impossible to 
watch television and do something 
else simultaneously, the current crop 
of high-school students has evolved 
techniques for watching TV and 
doing homework at the same time. 
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In the main this involves doing 
homework during commercials and 
station breaks. 

7. Teen-agers have well-develop- 
ed likes and dislikes for the com- 
mercials they see on TV. 

The existence of a “novelty fac- 
tor” has been denied in the past 
primarily because there have been 
so many variables involved and it 
has been difficult to determine 
whether TV viewing actually di- 
minishes in ‘veteran’ set-owning 
families. Mr. Lewis, however, in 
studies which followed his first in 
1949, now has evidence to support 
his contention that viewing among 
boys and girls from 9 to 18 de- 
creases in: time. His first survey 
showed that the boys and girls were 





STUDENTS’ 


viewing TV for an average of 2314 
hours a week.* Then in January of 
1950 this percentage increased to 
251%, perhaps because of the large 
number of new set owners or be- 
cause the coaxial cable linked Chi- 
cago and New York, bringing a 
greater variety of programs, or for 
both reasons. 


VIEWING TAPERS OFF 


Mr. Lewis's most recent survey 
compared instalation dates of TV 
receivers and the number of hours 
spent in viewing to produce a more 
reliable result. This showed that 
where four years had elapsed after 
television sets entered South Shore 
homes, high-school students’ view- 
ing averaged 1314 hours a week. 
Also, in those classes where instruc- 
tors stressed critical observation and 
evaluation of video programs, the 
average number of hours spent 
watching television each week 
quickly declined. 

There is a definite—and steady— 
tendency among girls to watch tele- 
vision less as they get older. This 
trend also is apparent, though not 
quite as marked, in the case of boys. 
However, boys’ viewing increases 
in the eleventh year, probably be- 
cause of a growing interest in spec- 
tator sports. 

For both boys and girls from 
ages 9 through 11 drama programs 
take first place in interest. For 12- 
and 13-year-old boys sports take 
first place, then drop to second till 


* See Philip Lewis, “TV and Teen- 
Agers,”” THE EDUCATION DIGEST, XV 
(November, 1949), 32-33. 
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the eighteenth year when they fall 
to fourth—the spot girls of the 9- to 
18-year age group put them. Girls 
from 12 through 18 prefer variety 
programs, as do boys from 14 
through 18. Music takes third place 
for nearly all the girls, but the 
boys rate it fifth until age 16 when 
it climbs to fourth, and at 18 they 
agree with the_ girls. Educational 
programs are rated sixth (last) by 
all teen-agers and slightly higher by 
the younger ones. | 

Sooner or later, Mr. Lewis con- 
cludes, televiewing “has to vie with 
the outside interests of the adoles- 
cent and finally meets severe compe- 
tition in the later teens. Television 
apparently must have top-notch pro- 
grams (and probably several in one 
evening) to keep older teen-agers 
home at night.” 

The fact that almost 70 percent 
of the high-school students ques- 
tioned now finish their homework 
before viewing TV suggests a “new 
era” of parental control. This was 
not true of earlier surveys when re- 
ports clearly indicated a substantial 
lack of parental control over view- 
ing. Interesting, however, are the 
groups who do homework while 
watching TV—almost 10 percent 
divide attention between video and 
homework. Some of them give at- 
tention to the latter during com- 
mercials or station breaks. 


EFFECT ON VOCATION 


One of the most interesting items 
discovered by Mr. Lewis in his 
studies is the effect of TV on voca- 
tional ambitions of high-school stu- 
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dents. In the latest study more than 
one-third (438 out of 1100) said 
that they were interested in the 
career possibilities of television. 
Earlier, all students who indicated 
interest in video as a vocational pos- 
sibility wanted to be television per- 
formers. In a period of three years, 
however, high-school students have 
learned more about the medium 
and about the variety of jobs which 
are required to put shows on the air. 

Thus, while 37 percent still say 
that they are interested in becom- 
img television performers, 17 per- 
cent are interested in the work of an 
eMgineer, 17 percent are interested 
im becoming camera men, while 
Others in smaller percentages men- 
tioned the work of an artist, direc- 
tor, makeup, lighting technician, 
Costume designer, sports announcer, 
modeling, general announcing, and 
script writing. 

Interest in television among 
these high-school students is more 
than just a matter of sitting home 
twisting dials. A total of 319 out 
of 1100 have visited a television 
studio as a spectator and 99 (about 
9 percent) already have performed 
on television or appeared on TV 
shows. 

High on a list of “most inter- 
esting experiences in connection 


with television” as gathered by Mr. 
Lewis, were watching sports (with 
several sports named), appearing on 
TV, watching the fire downtown, 
and watching a friend perform. 
Other experiences, such as ‘‘Having 
first set in neighborhood and be- 
coming very popular,” “a certain 
TV party,” “watching color tele- 
vision,” and others received fewer 
mentions. 

It is evident from the replies to a 
question regarding the changes 
which television has effected in fam- 
ily living habits, that high-school 
students’ lives definitely have been 
changed by a medium which claims 
almost as much time weekly as they 
spend in school. In general, the ad- 
vent of television has been accom- 
panied by a decline in movie-going, 
less time spent away from home, 
less time for hobbies, reading, 
homework, etc. 

However, among the students 
who have had television longest, 
there are indications that a critical 
attitude toward the medium is be- 
ginning to develop. For example, 
13 said they don’t like television; 
29 watch only when most interest- 
ing shows are on; six said that they 
listen to the radio more than before 
TV; and two said that they are tired 
of the “same old programs.” ® 


PARENTS and educators must stop “sniping at commercial 
broadcasters” and share with them the jobs of improving 
public taste and eliminating programs from television and 
radio which are actually harmful for children, Professor 
Samuel B. Gould, director of Boston University’s Division 
of Radio, Speech, and Theatre, asserts. 





Is “Mental Discipline” Dead? 


Transfer of Training in General Education 


LLoyp G. HUMPHREYS 


In The Journal of General Education 


Due expected outcomes of edu- 


cation do not always materialize. 
Time spent in training seems wast- 
ed when students are asked to 
use their learning in new situations. 
A group of children is taught mul- 
tiplication combinations by rote 
alone. They later have great difh- 
culty in utilizing their multiplica- 
tion skills in long division. A Sun- 
day-school teacher believes that she 
is engaged in moral training. Her 
charges acquire a great deal of bib- 
lical information, but there is no 
obvervable effect on their moral be- 
havior. The claimed function of a 
laboratory course in physical science 
is to teach the scientific method. 
Not only does there seem to be no 
carry-over by the students to biolog- 
ical science or social science, but the 
skills and attitudes are more those 
of the technician than of the scient- 
ist. It is claimed that geometry in- 
creases logical reasoning ability. The 
only measurable outcome of a tra- 
ditional geometry course, however, 
is an increase in the ability to solve 
problems in geometry. 

These problems are known in 
psychology as “‘transfer-of-training”’ 
problems. By transfer of training 
we mean the influence of past train- 
ing in a new situation which differs 
from the original training situation. 
As educators we need to know, first, 
whether transfer is possible in sit- 
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uations such as those described. 
Second, if transfer is possible, we 
need to know how to maximize it. 
Given a set of objectives for educa- 
tion, the development of techniques 
of training, including both method 
and curriculum, that will produce 
the desired behavior to the highest 
degree and with the broadest trans- 
fer possibilities is a problem that 
can best be solved by the coopera- 
tion of the specialist in subject mat- 
ter and the psychologist. 

The history of the transfer prob- 
lem usually starts with the doctrine 
of formal discipline. Even before . 
the end of the 19th century educa- 
tors such as Eliot and psychologists 
such as William James had begun 
to suspect its validity. The hypothe- 
sized faculties were suspect, and the 
physiological basis of the faculties 
had been completely overthrown. 
Then, around the turn of the cen- 
tury, Thorndike and his co-workers 
had begun making the direct meas- 
ures of transfer effect that have 
proved to be most damaging to 
formal-discipline notions. In gen- 
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eral, it has been found that no 
learning activity has any widespread 
mental disciplining power. 
Thorndike was still able, how- 
ever, to demonstrate the existence of 
transfer in limited areas. He sug- 
gested that transfer took place when 
there were identical elements be- 
tween the training and the transfer 
situations. This led to educational 
conclusions similar to the follow- 
ing: If you need accounting in your 
Occupation, study accounting during 
your training and preferably the 
type of accounting you will need. 
If you want to read Cicero in Latin, 
by all means study Latin. If, how- 
€ver, you want to learn French, do 
mot spend several years in the study 


of Latin. If you want to learn to 


Solve social problems, spend your 
time in the social sciences, not in 


the study of geometry. 


RECENT RESEARCH 


Examples such as the above could 
be continued indefinitely. The indi- 
cated transfer is narrow in scope 
but, in terms of predictable out- 
comes, is still a sound basis for cur- 
ficulum planning and instruction. 
More recent research has indicated 
that certain modifications have to be 
introduced, modifications that lead 
to a little more generality in trans- 
fer, but thinking about transfer 
problems in terms of identical ele- 
ments should not be discarded. 

Increasing dissatisfaction with the 
identical-elements theory as more 
transfer data became available led 
to the development of additional 
principles to account for the results. 


Judd and the Gestalt psychologists 
have talked about what is essentially 
the same phenomenon—that learn- 
ing, meaningfully organized, trans- 
poses or transfers more readily than 
material learned in meaningless, rote 
fashion. When multiplication is 
taught by methods that stress the 
meaningful order of the arithmetic 
processes, considerable transfer re- 
sults. The introduction of principles 
in the teaching of spelling results 
in better spelling, including greater 
transfer to the spelling of new 
words than can be obtained follow- 
ing the use of rote methods. 


CAN PROMOTE TRANSFER 


Other general factors that pro- 
mote transfer are habits of work, 
methods of attacking problems, and 
motivation to find transfer possibili- 
ties. All involve more than identi- 
cal components as originally used 
and defined by Thorndike, but they 
supplement rather than supplant the 
earlier theory. 

All theories of transfer require 
sound initial learning. There is 
nothing in the transfer literature to 
suggest that schools should ease up 
or that instructors should require 
less work. Objections to a curricu- 
lum composed primarily of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics are ‘not 
based on the difficulty of the sub- 
jects or the high standards of teach- 
ers of these subjects. The important 
objection is that the supposed bene- 
fits are not obtained by the students. 

The writer here presents a highly 
personal interpretation of the trans- 
fer theory to one educational prob- 
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lem—that of the study of language. 
Two statements can be made dog- 
matically about the study of any lan- 
guage. First, there will be no sharp- 
ening of intellect, no increase in 
reasoning ability, no increase in 
memory ability. Second, if a student 
needs to know the language, he 
must, of course, study the language. 
The position of language instruction 
in special education is secure. For 
possible outcomes of interest in 
general education, the amount of 
transfer is less certain, particularly 
when the cost in time is considered. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH 


To take an example, analysis of 
the Latin and English languages in- 
dicates that there are identical ele- 
ments in vocabulary and grammar. 
There are also possible elements in 
common between Latin and ancient 
history. Can we expect transfer in 
these areas? In answering this ques- 
tion, we recall the multiplication- 
long-division example. The expect- 
ed transfer will not take place un- 
less the identical components as 
seen by the instructor are made 
meaningful to the students. The 
teacher, in other words, has to teach 
English vocabulary, English gram- 
mar, and ancient history along with 
Caesar and Cicero. 

Practice in translating any lan- 
guage into English may well have 
an appreciable effect on the stu- 
dent’s skill in English composition. 
We would expect more transfer 
from translation in the indicated 
direction than from translation of 
English into the foreign language. 


We would also expect more transfer 
in this area if stress is placed on 
idiomatic English translations. 

The skeptic may ask at this point 
whether perhaps greater gains for 
the majority of students in these 
areas can be made by the use of 
some more direct medium than a 
second language. After all, the mere 
demonstration of desirable transfer 
in some amount does not furnish 
conclusive evidence for keeping a 
particular subject in the curriculum. 
The criticism is undoubtedly valid in 
the present instance, since there are 
ways of manipulating English alone 
to achieve the same ends more efh- 
ciently. If there are other reasons for 
the student to learn the language, 
however, he might as well obtain 
maximum benefit from his en- 
deavor. 


STUDY MODERN LANGUAGE? 


The claim that study of a modern 
foreign language increases interna- 
tional understanding is heard in- 
creasingly today. It has been con- 
clusively demonstrated that attitudes 
toward a specific country can be 
changed in a favorable direction by 
proper study of the language. One 
suspects also that it would not be 
difficult to find language courses 
taught somewhat differently that 
produce the opposite effect, but data 
are not available. When the time 
spent by the average student in 
learning the language is balanced 
against the gain in attitude toward 
a single country, one is tempted to 
seek again for a more direct ap- 
proach to international good will. 
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Language training is best justified 
when the student needs to know the 
language, whether his need is for 
business or aesthetic reasons. 

The first step in analyzing any 
education problem in terms of trans- 
fer possibilities is to decide on the 
ends to be accomplished. The second 
step is to select the classroom (or 
course) content that seems most 
suitable for the achievement of the 
objectives: This should correspond 
as closely as possible to the content 


The third step is to decide how this 
content should be presented or to 
determine the techniques of instruc- 
tion that will be most effective. 
Here the contributions of Judd 
and the Gestalt psychologists are 
most appropriate: the teaching must 
stress general principles, organiza- 
tion of the learning, etc. The fourth 
step, and perhaps more important 
than either the second or the third, 
is to attempt to measure the extent 
to which the predicted transfer takes 


of the prospective transfer situation. _ place. -@ 


Selecting a ‘Nenther 


IN hiring new teachers, administrators should put a high 
premium on those who have learned to live happily and are 
really interested in children, are willing to participate in the 
life of the community, and have had training in child 
guidance, as well as those with academic competence, 
George S. Olsen, superintendent of Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, La Grange, IIl., told a University 
of Wisconsin summer institute recently. ““We must let the 
prospective teacher know the type of community and the 
philosophy of the school he or she will have to adjust to, 
the extra-curricular activities the school offers, and which 
ones he or she will be asked to take on,” he added... . 

“.. . Anyone who has read Compton MacKenzie’s novel 
Sinister Street is not likely to underestimate the value of 
enthusiasm (in a teacher). There the reader meets an amaz- 
ing character . . . Elam was grossly untidy, unpunctual, had 
a violent temper, and was extremely eccentric... Yet... 
no lesson was more popular than his. . .” The secret was, 
says Ernest Raymond, another pupil of his, “ ‘simply that 
Elam was a burning enthusiast for, literature, art, and all 
the products of man’s creative genius...’ .. . And so he 
never tired of saying: ‘I don’t care twopence about giving 
you facts . . . I'm going to give you ideas .. . to make you 
think and feel.’”—From “A Woman Speaks Out” by 
Marie Moloney in the Sunday Independent, Dublin, Ireland. 
(Condensed in The Irish Digest.) 








A Relic of the Middle Ages? 


Let’s Abolish Report Cards! 


ARTHUR D. MorRSE 


In Redbook 


2 EPORT cards should be abol- 
ished. They are supported by the 
narrow-minded attitude of one 
prominent group of Americans— 
parents! For generations parents 
have wielded report cards as weap- 
ons for bribing their children and 
as instruments for their punishment. 
Why? So that Mommy and Daddy 
can keep up with, perhaps even 
pass, the Joneses. * 

Children who get poor grades are 
quickly convinced of their inferior- 
ity, usually without justification. 
Youngsters develop at different 
rates of speed, and the child who is 
a dud in the third grade may be- 
come a whiz in the sixth. But not if 
he has that hopeless feeling. If his 
parents nag him for his “stupidity,” 
then the stage is set for maladjust- 
ed adulthood. 

The child with high marks often 
turns in one of two directions. If he 
has sailed through his lessons he'll 
show cockiness, although this is not 
necessarily the characteristic of a 
superior child. Doting parents, of- 
fering abnormal doses of praise, 
will heighten his obnoxiousness. 
Or the child may go to the other 
extreme and become that social mis- 
fit, the bookworm. In either case 
meaningless marks can have given 
him a false start in life. 

Most teachers oppose a rigid 
marking system. Of course there are 
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a handful of die-hards, but their 
influence would be insignificant 
were it not for the parents. 

Since a report card pits stu- 
dents against each other, it assu.nes. 
that all children are alike and are 
striving for the same goals. But 
what parent would be willing to 
agree that his children are exactly 
the same as the neighbor’s kids— 
that their futures will be identical ? 
Yet that’s exactly how they are 
treated in a report-card system. 

Somehow these same confused 
parents manage to recognize differ- 
ences in the aptitudes of their adult 
friends. They never attempt to com- 
pare the work of a mechanic and a 
fashion designer, but they refuse 
to tolerate the inborn differences in 
their own children. 

There is the parent who is cer- 
tain that a blazing scholastic record 
in every subject will enable his son 
to stand head-and-shoulders above 
the rest of his schoolmates. It’s im- 
material to him whether or not his 
memorizing offspring is accepted on 
the playground, works well with 
other children, or develops emo- 
tional security. 
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Take the case of the child who is 
completely unable to measure up to 
the high standards set by her par- 
ents. A failure to recognize her apti- 
tudes as well as her weaknesses 
makes her a nervous, frightened 
child for whom school is a dreaded 
ordeal. 

Boosters of the percentage sys- 
tem of marking are probably not 
aware of tests that have highlighted 
its inaccuracy. The National Educa- 
tion Association has pointed out 
that in one of these experiments 111 
teachers graded the same arithmetic 
paper. Their marks ranged from 21 
to 88/ When almost a hundred his- 
tory teachers graded a single exam- 
iMation paper in that subject, their 
precise marking resulted in a crazy 
quilt from 37 to 91. 

Schools which announce that per- 
centage systems have been laid to 
rest have a way of reviving the 
ghost with report-card legends indi- 
cating that A equals 90-100; B, 
80-89; C, 70-79, and D—miser- 
able, wretched D—equals 60-69! 

Many teport-card advocates de- 
fend the system simply because it is 
a familiar part of their own child- 
hood experience. 

“Look here,” says the selfmade 
Man, wagging a skeptical finger, 
“why should we pamper our chil- 
dren? This is a competitive world, 
and the sooner they learn it, the 
better it will be for them. All this 
emotional folderol isn’t going to 
get them good jobs or help them 
get ahead of the other fellow. Re- 
port cards are like life—good marks 
mean success, bad marks are fail- 


ures. It may sound hard-boiled, but 
it’s realistic.” 

Is it realistic? Does a mark help 
a child find his proper niche in the 
world or is it a false value? 

Suppose report cards for parents 
were issued each month. What 
type of rating would they receive— 
a number like 83, a word like ‘“‘satis- 
factory,” or the letter F, which 
stands for “failure”? Naturally all 
marks would be made public and 
children would be able to compare 
their parents’ ranking. Sound good? 
Of course this is an “‘unreal’’ situa- 
tion. We adults would never permit 
such an indignity. Why, nothing 
would be more useless than a naked 
mark that ignored our individual 
problems! 


REMEDY—-PROGRESS REPORT 


If report cards were eliminated, 
how would parents know whether 
children were doing their work? 
Simple! They would ask the teacher. 

Mothers and fathers who don’t 
take the trouble to chat with their 
children’s teachers a few times a 
year are guilty of the grossest neg- 
lect. They can blame themselves (al- 
though they never do) for their 
youngsters’ problems, for the key 
to successful schooling is parent- 


‘teacher teamwork. This is one of the 


vital ingredients of the progress re- 
ports which are replacing report 
cards in the elementary schools of 
enlightened communities. 

The progress report considers 
each child as a separate individual, 
describing his work in terms of his 
Own capacity, not as a comparison 
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with his classmates. The heart of 
the progress report is the detailed 
comment the teacher sends the par- 
ent. This is a humane, friendly note 
analyzing the child. as both a stu- 
dent and a person. Instead of a bare 
note which tells the parent nothing, 
this note points out the child’s 
skills, suggests how he can im- 
prove, and mentions ways in which 
the parent can help the teacher. It 
also describes the youngster’s per- 
sonality and character development, 
his work and health habits and his 
attitudes toward his schoolmates. By 
urging parents to express their 
views it enables them to become 
vital partners of the teacher. 

This system benefits all types of 
children. In a report-card school, 
for instance, a bright student would 


be able to breeze through his 
classes, though in terms of his full 
potential he might be loafing. The 
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progress report challenges him to 
reach his full capacity, for now he 
competes with no one but himself. 
Now, let us consider the slow learn- 
er. A report card would extend him 
to his limit and convince him that 
he’s a lost cause. But a progress re- 
port, measuring his work against his 
capacity, would reward his effort. 

Report cards are cruel, harmful 
relics, but parents who recognize 
their danger can boot them back to 
the Middle Ages, where they be- 
long. 

The plodding old public school 
can become a thrilling new adven- 
ture when parent, teacher, and child 
work together. The abolition of the 
report card will be a symbol of the 
death of fear in the classroom. Its 
demise promises a happier genera- 
tion and one which is better pre- 
pared to contribute to a_ better 
world. e 





HOMEWORK is apparently here to stay because 75 percent 
of the elementary- and high-school pupils who were polled 
favor it; 85 percent of the parents favor it; 90 percent of 
high-school teachers are convinced that home study is essen- 
tial for the mastery of academic subjects; parents feel that 
the average time devoted to home study is about right... . 
Homework should be made as pleasant and profitable to 
pupils as possible. In order for students to get the most out 
of their homework, parents might well ask themselves— 
“Do I take an interest in my child’s study at home by en- 
couraging him to complete his work and by helping wher- 
ever I can? Do I provide a regular time and place for him 
to study with plenty of light and with as much freedom 
from noise and interruptions as possible? Have I kept in 
touch with my child’s school and teachers to check on his 
progress?” —From a message to parents by Earl Dimmick, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











Through School Experiences 


Educating for Americanism 
HERBERT D. GWINN and JOHN B. BRINEGAR 


In California Schools 


Ws Americans live in a repub- 


lic, governed democratically through 
elected representatives. We follow 
a way of life that we have develop- 
ed out of the customs, hopes, 
dreams, and aspirations of people 
from many lands, from the desires 
of the oppressed, from the wisdom 
of the great, from the expressions 
of ordinary men and women. It is 
conceived as a political system, a 
form of government, in which guar- 
amtees of certain political and civil 
liberties are secured. It is an order 
in which freedom of enterprise 
forms the basis of the economy. It 
is a way of life that has the individ- 
ual at its center. American democ- 
tacy has political, economic, social, 
and moral aspects. 

The task of public education in 
this age is to develop the knowl- 
edge, appreciations, skills, and atti- 
tudes necessary for living in a 
changing world, to develop faith in 
the values of democracy, to develop 
the understandings and ideals neces- 
Sary to the achievement of a free 
world, and to develop the ability to 
defend democracy against the threat 
of totalitarianism. 

Realization of these purposes re- 
quires careful planning of experi- 
ences in which students will partici- 
pate during their school life. Indi- 
viduals do not automatically become 
good citizens at the completion of 
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formal school training, but the 
school community is a realistic set- 
ting in which youth may learn how 
to discharge civic duties and how 
to protect civic rights. In class, in 
committee work, in athletics, in 
clubs, in student government, in 
camping experiences, and in com- 
munity projects for the improve- 
ment of health, the opportunities 
are unlimited for improvement of 
citizenship, understanding the mean- 
ing of democracy, and developing 
individual integrity. 

Students will identify themselves 
with groups and promote the wel- 
fare of those particular groups with- 
out being urged. The difficult task 
for the school is the channeling of 
desire for group acceptance and the 
emotional basis of group pride into 
socially acceptable, worthwhile en- 
terprises. Opportunities are not con- 
fined to one subject field, to one 
level of classroom organization, or 
to classroom activities solely. In the 
outline that follows, suggested ex- 
periences and activities are given 
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that can serve as guides to lead to 
the realization of 22 selected objec- 
tives in education for democratic 
living. 


EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP 


Effective citizenship requires that 
the individual and the group: 

1. Act on an understanding of, 
and loyalty to, our democratic 
ideals by (a) learning to appreciate 
American ideals, folkways, and cus- 
toms through observance of patriotic 
and special days; (6) gaining 
knowledge of democratic ideals, 
traditions, and practices; and (c) 
learning what it means to be an 
American. 

2. Understand and appreciate 
the positive advantages of Ameri- 
can institutions by (a) appreciat- 
ing the American way of life and 
developing love of country through 
pictures, stories, songs, and poems; 
(4) gaining knowledge of the de- 
velopment of American institutions 
and customs; (c) developing faith 
in the power of democracy to pro- 
vide the best way of life; (¢) gain- 
ing knowledge of the patriotic heri- 
tage of the nation and participating 
in commemorative ceremonies; (e) 
appreciating the cultural strength 
of the United States; and (f) 
understanding the nature of our so- 
cial system. 

3. Be sensitive to the disparities 
of human circumstances by (2) 
understanding community life 
through increasing acquaintance 
with different places and people; 
(5) studying the structure of out 
social system; and (c) _ realiz- 


ing their social responsibilities. 

4. Act with others to correct 
unsatisfactory conditions by (a) 
participating in group enterprises; 
(4) learning to be a good follower 
and a good leader; (¢) developing 
skill in group activities; (d) de- 
veloping desire for participation in 
group and community enterprises; 
and (e) learning to solve group and 
community problems through demo- 
cratic procedures. 

5. Understand local, state, na- 
tional, and _ international social. 
structures and social processes by 
(4) observing and appreciating pub- 
lic services and facilities; (b) learn- 
ing how to participate in keeping 
school and community clean and 
orderly; (¢) understanding the in- 
fluence of the past on ways of living 
today; (d) (see 2f); and (e) 
understanding the development of 
present customs, beliefs, and prob- 
lems. 

6. Achieve skill with processes 
of group action; in student self. 
governing groups develop criter- 
ions for making wise choices of ac 
tion by (4) studying American 
ideals of right and wrong; (b) ap- 
preciating the interdependence of 
men; (see also Objective No. 4). 

7. Know the achievements of 
the people who have made the 
United States a great nation by 
(2) acquiring knowledge of and 
developing an appreciation for 
American heroes, historical leaders, 
and American folklore; (b) (see 
2b); (¢) understanding the contri- 
bution of the foreign-born to Amer- 
ican life; (d) understanding the 
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processes of migration and settle- 
ment; (e) (see 5c); (f) knowing 
how our government developed; 
and (g) understanding the evolu- 
tion of the idea of democracy. 

8. Develop defenses against de- 
structive propaganda by (a) de- 
veloping skill in communication; 
(5) learning to distinguish fact 
from opinion; and (c) developing 
skill in determining the authenticity 
and reliability of information. 

9. Accept honest differences of 
Opinion by (2) learning to respect 
the work of others; (4) respecting 
the right to be different; (c) learn- 
ing to be fair, kind, and courteous; 
(@) learning to consider the rights 
of others; and (¢) (see 4e). 

“10. Realize the importance of 
wise use of human and natural re- 
sources by (a) (see 5b); (4) de- 
veloping appreciation of the phys- 
ical beauties of America; (c) ac- 
quiring knowledge of natural and 
human resources; (@) participating 
in school and community programs 
of health, cleanliness, conservation, 
and prevention; (e) realizing the 
need for programs of conservation; 
(f) (see 3c); and (g) realizing 
the future possibilities of America. 

11. Measure scientific advances 
by contributions to the general 
welfare by (a) acquiring knowl- 
edge of the community uses of sci- 
ence; (4) (see 5a); (c) knowing 
government activities in relation to 
science; (d) understanding the 
privileges and responsibilities of cit- 
izenship; (¢) understanding how to 
achieve human values from scien- 
tific development; (f) understand- 


ing principles of physical, biologi- 
cal, and social science; and (g’) de- 
veloping a set of moral and spirit- 
ual standards based on a desire to 
promote the general welfare. 

12. Be active, cooperating 
members of ‘the world community 
and work to achieve and maintain 
peace in the world by (a) observ- 
ing how people work together; (4) 
appreciating the influence of Amer- 
ican attitudes in world relationships ; 
(c) understanding and appreciating 
the traditions, institutions, and folk- 
ways of people in other lands; (d) 
understanding the responsibility of 
intelligent citizens for active partici- 
pation in the community of na- 
tions; (e) realizing the meaning of 
world citizenship; (f) appreciating 
the similarities of citizens of the 
world community; and (g) under- 
standing the interdependence of na- 
tions. 

13. Respect the law by (a) 
learning to obey school and com- 
munity rules; (6) (see 6c); (c) 
(see 11d); (d@) developing respect 
for individual liberties and rights; 
and (e) developing willingness to 
accept the responsibilities of a 
democratic citizen. 

14. Meet their civic obligations 
by (a) developing a sense of school 
and civic pride; (6) observing how 
people govern themselves; (c) 
understanding community _back- 
ground from a historical viewpoint; 
(d) (see 10g and 11d); (e) (see 
5a); (f) becoming interested in be- 
coming an intelligent and informed 
citizen; (g) developing a desire to 
participate actively in the civic life 
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of the community, state, and nation. 

The full realization of individual 
capacities requires that the individ- 
ual, in accordance with his ability 
and experience: 

15. Develop a set of sound 
moral and spiritual values by (2) 
learning to share and take turns; 
(5) (see 6c); (c) (see 9c, b); 
(2d) developing a sense of belong- 
ing and of security through success- 
ful participation in group and in- 
dividual creative activities; and (e) 
appreciating the processes and values 
of democratic living! — 

16. Place human relations first 
by (a) understanding the processes 
of home and family living; (4) de- 
veloping respect for individual per- 
sonality; (¢) appreciating the worth 
and dignity of each worker; (@) 
understanding the responsibility and 
value of individuals in a democracy. 

The achievement of increasingly 
effective human relationships re- 
quires that the individual and the 
group: 

17. Work and play with others 
effectively by (2) learning how to 
get along with others; (4) appre- 
ciating team play and cooperation; 
(see also 4b, 9a, b, c, 13d, 15a). 

18. Maintain democratic rela- 
tionships in the family and all other 
group situations by (a) develop- 
ing respect for the contribution of 
each; (4) developing skill in group 
activities; (c) realizing concern for 
personal relationships with others ; 


and (d) (see also 4e and 15d). 

19. Work to improve intergroup 
relationships by (2) understanding 
the meaning of prejudice, discrim- 
ination, and segregation; (b) de- 
veloping respect and admiration for 
the foreign born; (c) appreciating 
and practicing watchfulness to safe- 
guard the individual freedom of all 
citizens; (see also 6d, 7d, 9a, 12c). 


ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


The attainment of economic effi- 
ciency requires that the individual; 

20. Know the nature of the in- 
terdependency of our economic 
structures and procedures by (a) 
understanding community life 
through extending his environment; 
(4) appreciating and understanding 
regional interdependence within the 
United States; (see also 2f, 6d, and 
18a). 

21. Realize the social value of 
his work by (a) appreciating the 
satisfactions to be obtained from 
performing useful and creative 
tasks; (6) developing skill in solv- 
ing problems; (c) knowing how 
to work in harmony with others; 
(d2) understanding the interdepen- 
dence of community workers; (see 
also 16c and 20b). 

22. Take ethical measures to 
safeguard his interests by (a) de- 
veloping standards of personal be- 
havior consistent with the “Golden 
Rule”; (see also 9c, 13d, 16c, and 
18b). @ 


“I was educated in the hills and valleys around Dublin, 
which education was periodically interrupted by incarcera- 
tion in dens called. schools.” —Bernard Shaw. 








A Plea for Education to Meet Needs 


The Modern Secondary School Looks at 
College Admission 


Mary CARTER 


In College and University 


—)urING the past half century, 
the American secondary schools 
have tried, with varying degrees 
of success, to provide more ade- 
quate and appropriate education- 
al experiences for an enrolment that 
has doubled every decade, until it 
soon will include all youths from 12 
to 18 years of age, with an ever 
widening range of abilities, needs, 
and interests. 

‘With this increasingly heteroge- 
néous enrolment it has become neces- 
Saty to be more aware of the psy- 
chological development and needs 
of all young people and the social 
system in which they will operate. 
We now recognize the modern sec- 
ondary school as one of the most 
important agencies of the commun- 
ity to preserve and to improve our 
democratic society through the maxi- 
mum individual development of its 
members and through the encour- 
agement of intelligent, orderly 
change. Of all who attend, the 
school, with the cooperation of 
home and community, would like to 
make: better citizens, who under- 
stand something of present-day 
problems, who are experienced in 
seeking solutions of their problems 
alone and cooperatively, and who 
have concern for the general wel- 
fare. 

In most secondary schools of 
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America, despite these ideals to- 
ward which many of us are striving, 
education is still primarily a matter 
of learning facts and skills in sep- 
arate, isolated subject fields such as 
English, science, and mathematics, 
and is still organized according to 
the point of view of experts and 
scholars in those fields who know 
little or nothing about adolescents. 

There are many reasons for the 
failure of the secondary school to 
provide the type of curricular ex- 
periences which would be more ap- 
propriate for our boys and girls. In- 
ertia, lack of teachers trained in this 
new philosophy, limited financial 
resources, fear of community criti- 
cism, lack of time for staff plan- 
ning, and particularly the old ob- 
stacle, college admissions, are some 
of the factors slowing up a much 
needed revision. The fearful parents 
make it clear that preparation for 
college (and preparation of the kind 
they had) stands first in the list of 
things they expect the school to ac- 
complish. 

Consequently, many schools em- 
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barking on a new program of cur- 
riculum revision that involves more 
than minor changes are headed for 
trouble unless they take steps to 
win the support of college, parents, 
and teachers; and they do not get 
the support of the teachers unless 
the staff has been reassured by col- 
leges and parents that the curricular 
changes are approved. 

The Carnegie Unit, which was 
invented for the purpose of educa- 
tional accounting, has tended to per- 
petuate in the school the short class 
period organization, restriction of 
a pupil’s study program to four of 
five “‘subjects,” and many other 
rigidities in organization. Exposure 
for a given time in a particular sub- 
ject area does not guarantee the de- 
velopment of needed skills and in- 
terests; and the skills supposedly 
developed are not necessarily essen- 
tial to successful work in college. 
The colleges themselves by adopting 
such entrance requirements as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test have in- 
dicated that meeting the conven- 
tional unit requirement for college 
fails to disclose satisfactorily the fit- 
ness of many students. 

A new organization of the school 
day, week, and year is increasingly 
needed so that education does not 
consist of regulated and equalized 
packages or, as others have termed 
it, “stove pipe’ lengths of subject 
matter that have little or no rela- 
tion to each other. Pupils and teach- 
ers must have larger blocks of time 
in which to develop significant, uni- 
fied educational experience if we are 
to attain more comprehensive ob- 


jectives than we have had in the 
past. Graduation based on counting 
of credits without reference to a 
student’s personal, social, and emo- 
tional development or general edu- 
cational growth should not be per- 
mitted in the modern school. 

We are encouraged by the fact 
that recent studies have shown col- 
leges are becoming much more flex- 
ible and allow more leeway and 
freedom in the pattern of subjects 
taken by a potential candidate in 
high school. Colleges arid universi- 
ties are increasingly interested in 
proven scholarship achievement and 
the total individual—his personal- 
ity traits, character, health, and in- 
terests. Yet in practice it has been 
found that many colleges, particu 
larly those represented in the east- 
ern United States, are still con- 
cerned with specific subjects rather 
than with general high-school 
achievement, and it is these colleges 
that influence the high school’s 
preparatory work most seriously. 

Some courageous schools that ate 
trying to do something about their 
curriculum, piecemeal though it may 
be, do it by labeling the new ex- 
periences with old, respectable titles. 
You all know there is a great em- 
phasis on teaching teen-agers how 
to drive safely. Sometimes that is 
turned in on your college transcript 
as social studies or English. 

The College Entrance Board ex- 
aminations form another hurdle that 
is preventing the modern secondary 
school from developing the curricu- 
lum it feels is most significant for 
its student population. We admit 
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that the tests of recent years do per- 
mit a much broader sampling of the 
field tested; but the cramming that 
we have all deplored is again gain- 
ing momentum, especially as an in- 


creasing number of colleges adopt. 


this requirement. 

We, along with the colleges, feel 
that the Scholastic Aptitude Test is 
a good indication of the ability to 
do academic work of college calibre. 
The increased emphasis on the abil- 
ity to read with understanding, the 
ability to reason logically, to com- 
bine ideas and draw correct infer- 
ences, are abilities which the second- 
aty school should cultivate in all 
who plan to go into higher educa- 
tion. 

SIGNIFICANT STRIDES 


"In the decade before the war, 
significant strides were made in sec- 
ondary-school curriculum develop- 
ment because colleges were more 
willing than they are now to admit 
students experimentally without re- 
gard for units and College Entrance 
Board examinations. The Pennsyl- 
Vania Study, the Minnesota Study, 
and the Eight-Year Study exerted 
considerable influence through the 
success of their experimental efforts. 
The critical problems of the war 
and post-war years seemed tempor- 
arily to put an end to much experi- 
mentation of this kind and to bury 
the findings.* 

The modern secondary school that 


* Eprror’s Note: See Redefer, Frede- 
rick L., “The Eight-Year Study .. . After 
Eight Years,"”» THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 
XVI (March, 1951), 10-12. 


is seriously restudying its curricu- 
lum also is looking with interest at 
the recent developments in Michi- 
gan and Illinois, where colleges and 
secondary schools are cooperating in 
an effort to meet adolescent needs 
more adequately and to achieve 
more satisfactory articulation be- 
tween the secondary school and the 
college. 

A significant report entitled New 
College Admission Requirements 
Recommended: A Proposal for Co- 
operative Action by the Secondary 
Schools and Colleges of Illinois has 
been prepared by a committee of 
secondary-school and college repre- 
sentatives under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Dean of the 
Division of Social Sciences of the 
University of Chicago. This com- 
mittee agreed that the high school’s 
first responsibility is to provide edu- 
cation of general value for all its 
students, including those who are 
and are not going to college; that 
it is the responsibility of colleges to 
continue the general education of 
high-school graduates and to pro- 
vide for various specialized needs; 
and that since the high school ‘“‘car- 
ries the responsibility for educating 
all youth” it, and not the college or 
university, has the responsibility of 
determining the content of the high- 
school curriculum. The high school 
in turn is responsible for supplying 
adequate information to enable in- 
stitutions of higher learning to se- 
lect students wisely. 

It is further. recommended that 
colleges do not specify courses to be 
taken in high school, but indicate 
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the kinds of competencies to be de- 
manded of applicants. After much 
study the following criterions were 
selected: (1) score on a scholastic 
aptitude test; (2) score on a test of 
critical reading; (3) score on a test 
of writing skill; (4) score on a 
simple mathematics test; (5) evi- 
dence of intellectual interest and ef- 
fective study habits. In cases where 
special competencies are required, 
as in engineering, the secondary 
school would provide means for stu- 
dents to acquire them. 


MICHIGAN AGREEMENT 


The Michigan Agreement—the 
outgrowth of a 12-year study— 
might also be considered as a hope- 
ful and possible means of removing 
the obstacle of college-entrance re- 
quirements. During this study sec- 
ondaty schools and most colleges 
agreed to admit graduates in terms 
of adopted standards of admission 
but without reference to the pat- 
tern of subjects scheduled, provided 
they were recommended as able stu- 
dents. The agreement included 
graduates of schools in the years 
1949 through 1950. 

As the termination of this agree- 
ment drew near, the Michigan Sec- 
ordary-School Association and the 
Michigan College Association join- 
ed in formulating an agreement that 
would be applicable to any second- 
ary school in the state. According 
to this most recent pact, the col- 
lege agrees to disregard the pattern 
of high-school work provided stu- 
dents are recommended as able stu- 
dents who are capable of doing 


work in college or university. High 
schools would, of course, make 
available basic courses such as math- 
ematics for those entering technical, 
industrial, or professional curricu- 
lums. The high school also assumes 
responsibility for building a per- 
sonal file for each student that will 
include test results, anecdotal rec- 
ords, personality inventories, and 
achievement samples that will be 
summarized for the college to which 
the student applies. There must also 
be a basic curriculum study and 
evaluation program. Former stu- 
dents must be followed up system- 
atically and a continuous program 
of vocational and educational in- 
formation and orientation must be 
evolved. So far all colleges of sig- 
nificance have signed together with 
most secondary schools. 

One of the most recent bits of 
encouragement received by the mod- 
ern secondary school was a talk re- 
cently made by Dr. Frank H. 
Bowles, Director of the College En- 
trance Board at the fifteenth Edu- 
cation Conference of the Educa 
tional Records Bureau. Dr. Bowles 
spoke of the need for the secondary 
curriculum to avoid departmental 
lines and to cut across subject-matter 
lines. He indicated that within the 
next five years college-entrance re- 
quirements will change greatly, 
many more applicants will be ad- 
mitted without specific subject re- 
quirements, and emphasis in tests 
will be placed increasingly not on 
what an applicant has had, but on 
how he uses information and ma- 
terials. e 
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Tips for Administrators 


Teacher Personality in School Relationships 


KENT A. ZIMMERMAN and ELIZABETH LEWTON 


In Educational Leadership 


“Ween we talk about the per- 
sonality of the teacher we can- 
not do so as if he were working 
alone without other people around 
him. His reactions and problems 
cannot be. understood unless one 
also brings into the picture the per- 
sonality of the people, and especial- 
ly the personalities of administra- 
ters, who are there to guide and 
help him. As we discuss in a very 
simple way, interaction of personali- 
ties, we are concerned here only 
With the fairly well-adjusted indi- 
vidual. 

“In a school system there will be 
Within the group of teachers some 
individuals who may be character- 
ized as somewhat over-dependent 
in their interpersonal relations. 
Such a person might over-value au- 
thority and status, especially in edu- 
cation, as a defense against his own 
uncertainties. He hesitates to take 
responsibility in making changes. 
He generally has few interests, ac- 
quaintances or friends outside of 
school and in these few he tends to 
be completely absorbed. He needs 
frequent approval and reassurance 
and usually seeks extra approval 
and encouragement. If the adminis- 
trator withholds this, such a teacher 
immediately feels rejected or at 
least suffers an immediate drop in 
selfesteem through what he feels 
is loss of administrative approval. 
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When such a teacher feels he is 
not accepted or valued by an ad- 
ministrator, he is apt to fall into an- 
other kind of problem, that of play- 
ing out a rivalry situation with one 
or several other teachers he feels _ 
are more favored. 

In his classroom pupils, this 
teacher values conformity and forms 
close relationships with the more 
passive pupils in the school. He is 
usually unable to deal well with re- 
bellious or aggressive pupils. A 
child who is a problem in the class 
is usually looked on by a dependent 
teacher as his personal failure. His 
consequent anger at such children 
for confronting him with problems 
interferes greatly with his ability to 
help these children handle their 
own problems. 

At the same time, a teacher who 
is somewhat dependent has certain 
values for the administrator. Such 
teachers are usually dependable. 
They do extra assignments willingly 
with creativity and enthusiasm if 
they get recognition. They form 
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quick and easy identification with 
the plans of the administrator and 
are seldom threatening to him. 
Their staff relationships are usually 
harmonious and friendly unless, as 
mentioned before, they feel threat- 
ened by rivalry situations. 

It is possible for the administra- 
tor to help the teacher who is de- 
pendent. Such a teacher responds 
constructively to encouragement, re- 
assurance, approval, and support. 
Given these, he usually can find out 
how to help himself. He gains con- 
fidence by success and can take in- 
creasing responsibility and initiative. 

The dependent teacher will run 
quickly to the administrator for help 
in handling classroom pupils, espec- 
ially the rebellious and aggressive 
ones. The principal’s task here is 
to encourage the teacher to set rea- 
sonable limits for the difficult pupils 
and to see to it that these limits are 
observed. The administrator will 
also avoid creating rivalry situa- 
tions. He will not say: “If Miss 
Jones can do it, why can’t you?” : 


OVERLY INDEPENDENT 


The overly independent teacher is 
one who is able to integrate himself 
well with the group, who wants to 
do a good job, but who at the 
same time will exhibit some of the 
following personality facets: He is 
usually abrupt and reacts quickly in 
a surprised or questioning way to 
any unexpected change. Often he 
has obvious or hidden capacity for 
leadership. When given responsi- 
bilities, the independent teacher 
often rises to the occasion and ex- 


hibits qualities of leadership which 
previously had been unsuspected. 
Outside school, he usually has a 
number of friends and interests, 
often considers himself a liberal, 
and tends to provide balance in civic 
affairs to that group in the com- 
munity which accepts authority and 
sometimes imposition without ques- 
tion or protest. 

In the classroom such a teacher 
may present problems to the ad- 
ministrator. Sometimes the leader- 
ship capacities which these individ- 
uals exhibit seem threatening to the 
administrator because of the manner 
in which they are expressed. He 
may tend to question fixed routines 
and red tape. He will try to handle 
difficult situations entirely by him- 
self and resent any suggestions that 
he needs help. He sometimes needs 
steadying if he is to maintain a con- 
sistent level of teaching. He often 
becomes impatient with administra- 
tive details, such as attendance rec 
ords, for example. He may not like, 
may often despise, passive pupils 
and often is unable to help them de- 
velop toward maturity. Here the ad- 
ministrator has the task of present- 
ing the overly passive child as a pat- 
ticular challenge to this kind of 
teacher. 

Yet the overly-independent teach- 
er has values for the administrator. 
He provides a balance to the de- 
pendent group of teachers who too 
often accept without question the 
administrator's decisions. His resis- 
tance to acceptance of autocratic 
change tends to make the adminis- 
trator use the democratic process in 
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inviting all to participate in policy 
formulation and in accomplishment 
of change. Abilities of these indi- 
viduals as leaders and their ability 
to grasp the over-all philosophy of 
a program make them exceedingly 
valuable when they are given an 
opportunity to function. They are 
challenged rather than frightened 
by large and difficult problems and 
ordinarily work well with other 


people. 


OVERLY CONSCIENTIOUS 


Overly-conscientious teachers over- 
value intellectual achievement and 
reinforce in their students a striving 
for perfection. Their classes are 
quiet but they have little awareness 
of the emotional tension some chil- 
dren may feel in such a setting. 


Over-conscientious teachers tend to 
dling together and present a solid 
resistance against any change which 
may lead to more flexibility of pro- 
gram or freedom for students. They 
May present a real threat to the ad- 
mMinistrator by” caftying their com- 
plaints to the community. Their 
father selfrighteous coldness and in- 
flexibility tend to arouse anxiety in 
the dependent group and irritation 
in the overly-independent. Thus 
Overly-conscientious teachers are a 
frequent source of more serious con- 
flicts among the teaching personnel. 

On the other hand, these teachers 
usually have thorough grasp of sub- 
ject matter, prepare material care- 
fully, and are seldom late or absent. 
Their resistance to change requires 
careful thinking through and pro- 
longed discussion by the group be- 


fore radical changes are adopted. 
They are very effective in detailed 
operations which require care rather 
than creativity, such as the keeping 
of attendance records, or the finan- 
cial operation of a cafeteria. 

The administrator can help this 
group make an effective contribu- 
tion if he avoids making demands 
which encourage their inclination 
toward perfection, and remembers 
that they need and respect firm 
handling. Yet they respond well to 
a friendly, warm approach, and this 
is the only method through which 
they can be helped to recognize and 
modify their demands on themselves 
and others. This is particularly true 
if approval is focused on their ef- 
forts to give more understanding 
and emphasis to human relation- 
ships rather than to subject matter 
and courses of study. 

Our discussion has centered on 
only two aspects of normal per- 
sonality makeup, the dependence-in- 
dependence problem and that of 
over-conscientiousness. These are 
not the only problems in interrela- 
tionships. Personality inter-action is 
never this simple. There are al- 
ways other kinds of problems at 
work too. There is the male-female 
problem that is another facet of the 
dependence-independence problem. 
Sometimes, too, the problem of class 
or race prejudice is one which is 
present in a group of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and pupils. We have 
hoped here merely to illustrate the 
kind of interplay and balance that 
occur in the normal working to- 
gether of various personalities. 
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How this interplay is handled 
and worked through between 
teachers and administrators sets the 
tone for the way the pupils will be 
helped in their problems in the 
classroom. Attitudes are contagious 
and the tendency by the teacher to 
work with or against the attitudes 
of the administrator makes for un- 
conscious patterning and molding 
of the teacher’s attitudes regarding 
his pupils. 


SUSPECT STRONG FEELINGS 


Our suggestion for helping your- 
self learn more about some of these 
things is simple but nevertheless 
sometimes difficult to follow. When- 
ever an administrator in relation to 
a teacher, or a teacher in relation to 
his pupil, experiences strong feel- 
ings such as anger or over-sympathy, 
or on the other hand, absence of 
feeling, this is an indication that 
he might benefit by discussion of 
these feelings with someone. Select 
someone you have trust in. This 
person does not necessarily have to 
be an expert; it might be a close 
friend or an older, experienced 
teacher for whom you have respect, 
but this person should see the prob- 
lem your way and not Ais way. He 
should be able to draw you out to 
find your solution. The person who 


gives a pat answer or gives you Ais 
solution could not help you much. 

Many of us search instinctively 
for this kind of help and learn 
through it. It is one of the best 
ways to learn from mistakes as well 
as one of the most efficient ways to 
avoid them. Quick decisions may 
not always be made using this 
method and one’s worry and con- 
cern over the problem may not be 
immediately dissolved, but in gen- 
eral better decisions will result with 
the taking of time for examination 
of some of these feelings. 

If the problem is one in which a 
number of persons, such as a prifi- 
cipal, the teacher, the attendance or 
guidance worker, the school nursé, 
and the community, social worker 
are involved, get the group to 
gether for discussion of the fol- 
lowing: What the problem is, who 
has it, and what can be done about 
it, and who should do it. It is our 
opinion that individual and group 
discussions constitute one of the 
most efficient ways to bring about 
true learning. In such situations the 
individual learns something about 
himself and thus makes the knowl- 
edge and the facts he has a part of 
himself. This seems to be the es- 
sence of individual growth and 
stature. bd 


Jue aims, problems, and achievements of the American 
schools are dramatized in 15-minute scripts issued by the 
Radio Division of the National Education Association, and 
designed to make the public better informed. Single copies 
are available free from NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Are Training Schools Laboratories? 


Welcome Home, Prodigal School 


MICHAEL CHIAPPETTA 


In Arizona Teacher-Parent 


ve post-war years have witness- 
ed a “new” movement in educa- 
tion—an increased liaison between 
public schools and training insti- 
tutions. In many states, schools of 
education are conducting extensive 
programs which include student 
teaching in the public schools. In- 
cfeasingly, college instructors are 
acting as coordinators, spending 
much or all of their time “in the 
field,” working with the student and 
@itic teachers who are being 
brought close to the college in spirit 
and even in name. 
_ All of this is greeted with great 
enthusiasm on several counts, among 
which is the claim that the student- 
teaching program is far more real- 
istic when conducted in public 
schools. In fact, it is obvious that 
the protected and -exclusive “train- 
ing schools” operated in connec- 
tion with departments of education 
will be under pressure to justify 
their existence (and cost) when the 
blic schools seem to be able to 
their job much better. 

This author holds the view that 
the movement to public schools in 
this area is not a repudiation of the 
training school, both elementary and 
secondary, but that it does bring out 
the suspicion that training schools 
for a long time have been operated 
on the basis of a misinterpretation 
of their proper role. 
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John Dewey, in the dim past of 
1915, in The School and Society, 
mentioned almost casually that the 
only justification for the training 
school in conjunction with a depart- 
ment of education was the need of 
a laboratory for the study of the 
psychology of learning. Dewey felt 
that there was pressing need for 
continuous study of child develop- 
ment, psychology of learning, child 
behavior, and many other fields 
closely related to the work of a de- 
partment of education. It is not sur- 
prising that educators followed 
Dewey’s early example at Chicago. 
But in the intervening years many 
such schools have assumed other 
functions, primary of which has be- 
come training of student teachers. 

It is almost amusing to note the 
shock and exasperation with which 
many training school teachers now 
greet the suggestion that their 
schools be “laboratory schools” and 
that some educational experiments 
might be undertaken there. There 
is always the rebuttal that the train- 
ing school is engaged in the prep- 
aration of teachers for the public 
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schools and that job cannot he suc- 
cessfully completed in an atmos- 
phere of experimentation. 

In a way this is an insult to the 
public schools, for the implication 
is that they are not experimenting 
with method and content and are 
not interested in movement (I shall 
avoid the word “progress” in edu- 
cational theory and practice. For- 
tunately, the opposite is true in 
many cases; the public schools again 
and again have applied pressure on 
the colleges for revision of the prep- 
aration of teachers which would 
put them abreast of changes that 
have already occurred “in ° the 
field.” 

The logic of the supporters of 
practice teaching in training schools 
is increasingly under attack; if the 
role of such schools is to prepare 
public-school teachers, it does not 
seem practical to construct a special 
organization, then strive to make it 
like the public schools. It is espec- 
ially indefensible when the public 
schools are available and willing to 
perform the same function more ef- 
fectively. Thus, it is no accident that 
student teaching “‘in the field” is be- 
coming more widely practiced; it is 
a natural solution of the problem 
of giving young people realistic ex- 
perience in actual teaching. 

But if the “training schools” are 
not going to train, what will they 
do? It is in answer to this question 
that the prodigal child returns to its 


proper home. As it becomes obvious 
that practice teaching can be car- 
ried on more effectively in a public- 
school environment, the training 
school can return to its original 
role—a laboratory for the study of 
children in the learning process, a 
site for continuing experimentation 
in the science of education. There is 
much research to be done in the 
fields of child development, the 
effect of social structure on the 
learning process, and the psychol- 
ogy of learning itself. 

It will be unfortunate if educa- 
tors look on the new movement 
with alarm. The training schools 
need have no fear that the public 
schools will drive them out of busi- 
ness; on the other hand, the train- 
ing schools will be indebted for the 
opportunity of withdrawing from 
an area in which there is not much 
chance for real success, and engag- 
ing in a function which is more 
likely to fit their structure and fa- 
cilities. Should they undertake this 
“old” role, it would tend to bring 
them into much closer relationship 
with the departments of education | 
which sponsor them, a relationship 
which is in many instances now not 
too friendly. Thus, training schools 
can help to develop quite carefully 
and test quite honestly new theories 
of education and truly be co-part- 
ners with the departments of edu- 
cation in real professional leader- 
ship. s 


“I... . was bored for years by algebra, but, as I never at- 
tended to it, this gave my brain a useful rest between the 
classes in which I was interested.”—Robert Lynd. 





Citizen Committees Did the Trick 


They Voted Thirteen to One 


FRANK H. WENNER 


In New York State Education 


ul SUALLY a school board can 
go along for a number of years 
without too much difficulty, pro- 
vided it adopts a conservative 
policy, or maintains the status quo, 
and provided it is able to keep a 
Gonsistent or only slightly or 
Occasionally increasing tax rate. But 
a sharp increase will bring critical 
attention, and any increase in fa- 
Gilities requiring a vote of the dis- 
trict, whether for improvement or 
€xpansion, will divide the com- 
Munity into two camps, with the 
Megative camp invariably more vo- 
Giferous and active. 
_ That happened in the New Hart- 
ford Central District when the 
school board asked for approval to 
rchase a site, carefully selected 
by the board, for a new junior- 
senior-high building. The district 
Objected that it’ was given no op- 
portunity to choose between several 
alternate sites and the resolution 
to purchase was defeated. 
_ The school board then decided 
that the district should have a very 
feal part in site selection. A com- 
mittee of 50 representative citi- 
zens from the several sections of 
the district and from various occu- 
pations and professions was invited 
to meet to discuss the problem. Not 
all came, but about 40 met, de- 
bated the various sites and their 
respective pros and cons, subse- 
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quently visited and inspected at 
first hand the several best choices, 
and discussed the various sites with 
a representative of the building and 
grounds division of the Education 
Department. On recommendation 
of the cornmittee, which acted as an 
information center for the district 
on the site question, a second vote 
of the district was conducted, au- 
thorizing by a vote of five to one 
the purchase of the site originally 
turned down in the first voting. 
Profiting by this experience, and 
because the amount involved in a 
new building required a two-thirds 
vote of the district, the board wise- 
ly sought the help of the district 
in planning the new school. Com- 
mittees composed of parents, teach- 
ers, and in many instances high- 
school juniors and seniors were 
selected to work in various areas. 
One group considered the kinder- 
garten and pre-kindergarten area; 
another the lower three elementary 
grades; another the upper three 
elementary grades. Other groups 
became acquainted with the junior- 
high program and helped plan 
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music, art, home economics, and 
vocational and physical education 
facilities, while still others looked 
after the needs of the language, 
mathematics, and science depart- 
ments. 

Every phase, from cafeteria to 
administration, had its committee, 
usually headed by a teacher because 
of his or her background and. ex- 
perience. Most of these committee 
meetings were attended by the 
architect, who thereby learned ex- 
actly what was needed, and in ad- 
dition caught the atmosphere of 
interested enthusiasm which these 
groups developed and passed on to 
the citizenry. With the exact speci- 
fications prepared. by these com- 
mittees,* and in the contagious 


atmosphere of wanting the best 


educational facilities, the architect 
designed a building to fit the needs 
and desires of the community. But 
its cost was one and three-quarter 
million dollars. 

In fear and with trepidation, the 
board exhibited the preliminary 
plans to the committees and to 
many groups in the district. And 
then came the district’s decision. 
When the district centralized in 
1946, 600 had voted. On the second 
site vote an all-time record of 
slightly under 900 cast ballots. 
But on the building plan; 1400 
citizens, taxpayers and parents, be- 
lieving in education as a funda- 
mental of American democracy, 
voted. It was not for an educational 
plan hended down by the State of 
New York or even by their own 
school board that the people of 


New Hartford voted 13 to one: 
it was for their own plan based on 
their own educational needs and on 
their own educational desires for 
their children to have the best 
equipment for living in our de- 
mocracy and for making the largest 
contribution to our society. 

The new building is now under 
construction—but new building is 
not the only problem in education. 
When New Hartford centralized 
‘in 1946, the rural areas were prom- 
ised a course in agriculture for their 
children. Repeated school surveys 
indicated, however, that only one 
or two high-school boys were im- 
terested in agricultural courses. In 
addition, the one neighboring cen- 
tral school was considering the 
elimination of its agricultural 
courses because enrolment had 
dropped to a ridiculously low 
figure. Incidentally, both school 
districts include extensive farm 
areas that are productive and pros- 
perous. 

When the farmers were invited 
to discuss the problem about 50 
leading representatives came to- 
gether. The farmers feared that the 
schools were trying to get out of 
agriculture, but appreciated the lack 
of interest on the part of their 
children for which they at least 
must share responsibility. 

The farmers agreed to cooperate, 
an outstanding agriculture teacher 
was selected with their help, and 
today the district has nearly 300 in 
agricultural courses, with everyone 
erithusiastic about the program. 

Currently, the State’s district 
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board of cooperative services is 
setting up a program for commun- 
ity participation in all phases of 
the educational program. Commit- 
tees have been assigned for each 
phase. Each will learn what is 
actually being done now in its par- 
ticular field, will discuss how the 
work in its field can be improved, 
and will consider new features to 
be adopted and how all this is to 
be realized. There exists a strong 
Suspicion that if the community is 
feally enthusiastic about its educa- 
tional program (and it is not diffi- 
qult to get enthusiastic about your 
Own program), the financial sup- 


Such efforts to win community 
interest, cooperation, and support 
mean extra work, planning, and 
follow-up. Results will not neces- 
sarily be dramatic or uniform... 
some groups will work better than 
others and there is always the possi- 
bility of opposition because some 
idea is not adopted. But the Ameri- 
can tradition is to yield to the will 
of the majority if that will is based 
on full understanding and is freely 
expressed. Winning community in- 
terest, cooperation, and support is 
desirable and necessary if we would 
progress. Perhaps it is good public 
relations—perhaps it is just democ- 


port will come. racy in action. ® 


Why /Vot Hitecnships! 


THERE is no reason why the field of school administration 
should not use internships similar to medicine and other 
professions, Dr. Arthur G. Butzbach of California State 
Polytechnic College’s education and psychology faculties 
says in an article in the August issue of School Board Jour- 
nal, “Training on the job would make it possible for ‘old 
‘hands’ to coach the inexperienced in recognition of in- 
tangible factors which frequently do more to determine 
success in school administration than do purely factual 
matters,” he pointed out. ‘Also, the intern would have an 
opportunity to assume some responsibility on the job. Study 
from books is likely to dull initiative rather than to whet 
it. Internships may provide the habit of energetically solv- 
ing school problems through the assumption of responsi- 
bility. And the intern may also have the opportunity to ob- 
serve and participate in a variety of routine situations so 
that he may get the ‘feel’ of an actual school sphere.” Butz- 
bach recommended that internships be for an entire year 
with the student putting in part of his time in the schools 
and the remainder in preparing a field report. 





“The Very Essence of Democratic Education” 


The Teaching of Controversial Issues 


LEwIs PAUL Topp 


In Pi Lambda Theta Journal 


dem quickest way for democracy 
to commit suicide is for adult citi- 
zens to ban the discussion of con- 
troversial issues. The Nazis did it. 
The Communists do it. If we fol- 
low their example, we shall no 
longer be a society of free men. 

The goal of democratic educa- 
tion is an alert, intelligent citi- 
zenry, devoted to the free way of 
life and equipped with understand- 
ing and skills essential to full and 
effective participation in community 
and national life. Decisions must 
be made, and made freely, by the 
group itself. If we cherish freedom, 
we accept controversy, for to deny 
men the right to disagree is to deny 
them the right to be free. 

Men must learn how to make in- 
telligent decisions. This is an art 
which we develop as we grow into 
maturity. And the job of the demo- 
cratic educator is to give the stu- 
dents under his care every oppor- 
tunity to learn and practice the skills 
requisite to responsible citizenship 
in a free society. It follows that the 
very essence of democratic educa- 
tion is the discussion of controver- 
sial issues. 

What are the elements of intelli- 
gent behavior? First, an open mind, 
a willingness to listen to, to exam- 
ine, and to try to understand the 
other fellow’s arguments. Second, 
the ability, or skill—for this is 
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something we learn only by doing 
and develop only through practice— 
to analyze an issue, to separate and 
identify conflicting arguments and 
proposals, and, by no means least 
important, to discover areas of 
agreement. Third—and this, like 
the others, is in part a matter of at- 
titude—the willingness and the. 
ability to find and accept a work- 
able solution. As long as our schools 
can develop citizens with these at- 
titudes, skills, and habits of acting 
responsibly, democracy is safe from 
within and can be destroyed only 
by superior force from outside its 
borders. 

A few years ago a friend, seek- 
ing a position as a social-studies 
teacher in a wealthy suburban com- 
munity, was interviewed by the local 
board of education. In the course 
of the interview, one of the mem- 
bers raised what, in his mind, seem- 
ed to be ¢he crucial question: ‘Mr. 
Smith,” he asked the candidate, 
“how would you teach a contro- 
versial issue?” 

Quick as a flash Mr. Smith shot 
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back his answer, ‘Name the ques- 
tion and I'll tell you.” 

No controversial issue was offer- 
ed as an example. (Incidentally, 
Mr. Smith got the job and built a 
good social-studies prugram in-the 
school.) 

The point is that all issues are 
controversial. When they cease to 
be controversial, they cease to be 
issues; either we have reached a 
solution thoroughly satisfactory to 
everyone, or we have lost all inter- 
est in the subject itself. Those who 
Say that controversial issues should 
mot be discussed in the classroom 
are really saying that no issues of 
current interest should be discussed 
by America’s youth. Obviously, we 
don’t believe that. 


LACK OF FAITH 


In the early 1800's, Chief Justice 
James Kent of the Supreme Court 
of New York argued that democracy 
would result in “corruption, injus- 
tice, violence, and tyranny,” and 
warned that “universal suffrage 
mever can be recalled or checked, 
but by the strength of the bayonet.” 
The evidence of the years would 
seem to prove him wrong. His er- 
for resulted from lack of faith in 
man’s ability to assume responsi- 
bility. 

How much faith do we have to- 
day in the democratic process and 
in the individuals through whom it 
must operate? Enough to give them 
responsibility? Or do we take our 
stand with Chief Justice Kent? 

Once this basic question is an- 
swered, our problems begin, for it is 


evident that there are limits to what 
should and should not be discussed 
in the classroom. No definitive 
lines can be drawn; each community 
must make its own decisions. Wise 
decisions can only be made if we 
have competent teachers. Salaries 
are not irrelevant considerations at 


‘this point. Equally needed are rea- 


sonably well-informed, well-dispos- 
ed civic leaders. 


LIMITING FACTORS 


What are some of the limiting 
factors? The age level of the stu- 
dents, the mores of the community, 
the availability of reading material 
and other teaching aids that will 
adequately present the several points 
of view—all of these must be con- 
sidered before we can decide 
whether or not a given issue should 
be discussed in the classroom. If 
the children are too young, if the 
teacher is not well informed on the 
subject, if there is insufficient read- 
ing material available, or if the 
community as a whole has a strong 
feeling on the subject, then, clearly, 
nothing will be gained from a dis- 
cussion of this controversial issue. 
But it does not follow that these 
limitations will preclude the dis- 
cussion of all controversial issues. 

Parents will do well to watch 
carefully what their children are 
learning and doing in the schools. 
Unceasing vigilance, we recall, is 
the price of freedom. But let us also 
remember that an educational pro- 
gram that confines itself to that 
which is “safe” is a great and in- 
sidious enemy of democracy. The 
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struggle now convulsing the world 
is a struggle for the “minds and 
hearts of men.” We desperately 
need our armed forces as a shield, 
but the very nature of the conflict 
makes it clear that this struggle can 
never be won on the battlefield. It 
can and will be won when we, who 
believe, demonstrate beyond a 
shadow of doubt that democracy of- 


fers a full and rich life to men of 
every race and nation and creed. 
Where do we demonstrate this 
lesson? In every community and 
schoolhouse of America. And when? 
The time is now. And how? By 
teaching youth that reasonable men 
resolve controversial issues in rea- 
sonable ways. Who will deny that 
this is the key to the future? e 


SET ARETE 


“Community einai: or Practical aubudd 


AMERICA is building “too many community monuments” in 
stead of real working classrooms, Dr. Darell B. Harmon, 
former director of school health for Texas, asserted at the 
recent conference on school planning at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Schoolhouses now being built will keep affecting the 
well-being of our children for many generations, he pointed 
out. He advocated a “coordinated classroom” which he said 


Tie ST RAGS 


would promote the most efficient performance of school 
work with the least physical effort by integrating heating, 
lighting, ventilation, color control, and equipment. His plan 
has been developed from studies of more than 160,000 


school children. . . . Guidance in school planning is being 
provided communities in California and other states by the 
Stanford School of Education. Candidates for doctoral de- 
grees, all with practical field experience, work with boards 
of education and community groups. Trends in school 
population, areas of expansion, and the future outlook are 
studied, and this information is highlighted in attractive, 
well-illustrated booklets for general distribution. These stu- 
dies indicate what community school needs are, where new 
facilities should be located, which old units should be 
modernized and enlarged, what extra use may be made of 
schools for adult activities, etc. Consultation with architects 
and builders work out scientifically designed plants which 
will be both efficient and economical. The newly opened 
School Plant Planning Laboratory at Stanford provides many 
suggestions. It houses the latest in school building equip- 
ment both standard and experimental, and model displays 
of almost every type of building materials. 





Action Needed 


Education and Music for Leisure 
SIEBOLT H. FRIESWYK 


In Educational Outlook 


M USIC for leisure, although 
not essentially educational, depends 
on education for its encouragement 
and fulfilment. Contrary to what 
leisure may imply, the emphasis is 
on active participation as listener or 
performer. 

The extraordinary developments 
of recent years have made possible 
few experiences in music for lei- 
gure.The developments immediately 
Concerned are the permeation of 
Music education through the 
Schools; the growing appetite (in 
Most cases) for private music in- 

ction; the plethora of classical 
ind popular programs afforded by 
fecord, radio, and screen; the popu- 
larity of concert going; the increas- 
ing availability of qualified profes- 
sional players; and, indirectly con- 
cerned, the reduced number of 
working hours for the employed, 
youth in need of constructive out- 
lets, problems of human relations 
and human rehabilitation where mu- 
sic is helpful. 

Each of the aforementioned de- 
velopments suggests in turn a host 
of needed projects which look to 
education for their foundations. In 
view of these developments and the 
possibilities they involve, music edu- 
cation for leisure occupies a strategic 
position. 

The larger part of music for leis- 
ufe presupposes an audience. No 
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program, amateur or professional, 
continues to operate for long with- 
out listeners. Is there an audience, 
and what kind of an audience is 
it? The answer to this double-bar- 
relled question begins with educa- 
tion. Where music education has 
consisted mainly of instrumental 
and vocal performance (in itself a 
major accomplishment), it would 
be to still greater advantage if a 
program of equal force could be 
worked out to create an audience. 
Learning through doing would be 
supplemented by learning through 
listening, and a future audience 
would be in the making. 

Perhaps the best approach to lis- 
tening in the schools is attendance 
at children’s concerts presented in 
the school or concert hall. Yet the 
usual “‘music appreciation” methods 
often prove inadequate because the 
element of “live performance” is ab- 
sent. It is important, of course, that 
the equipment for transcription 
measure up to the best standards. 
Children’s concerts at times have at- 
tempted to be purely entertaining, 
whereas a mixture of entertainment 
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and sound education would be more 
desirable. The general features of 
the compositions presented and their 
background can be brought out at 
concert time; discussion and review 
might follow rather than precede 
concerts. 

The actual participation of stu- 
dents in music activities is a prime 
source of future amateur groups. 
The “carryover” problem has never 
been met generally and remains one 
of the most significant possibilities 
of music for leisure. Civic or- 
chestras with amateur and profes- 
sional players are, however, sur- 
prisingly numerous and represent 
one of the most promising answers 
to this problem. Training in cham- 
ber music playing now is an ap- 
proach to avocational music which 
many music educators are stressing. 
The barbershop quartet represents 
vocal chamber music on its popular 
level. There are undoubtedly thous- 
ands of students who are capable of 
singing chamber music from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


On the grounds of what schools 
have done to further choral singing, 
there ought to be and must be a tre- 
mendous upsurge of choral singing 
everywhere. This musical activity is 
desirable, possible, and entirely 
practical. A large number of school 
graduates join church choirs. The 
percentage nevertheless is relatively 
small compared to the young men 
and women who would like to sing 
choral music for recreation. The 
situation demands an established 


private or public department vested 
with the primary responsibility of 
organization. 

Community singing constitutes a 
most enjoyable part of music for 
leisure. Would it not be a good idea 
to have all the students in our 
schools memorize the words and 
tunes of well-known songs before 
graduating? Community singing 
would thereby have a substantial 
fund of lyrics to draw on. It would 
not be out of the question to train 
song leaders in the schools as well 
as cheer leaders. 

A few concrete examples will 
serve as illustrations of the growth 
of music for leisure. The Griffith 
Music Foundation of Newark, New 
Jersey, in addition to sponsoring a 
renowned concert series, conducts 
a constructive educational program. 
Last year the Foundation held 2000 
auditions for young students in 
piano, voice, violin, and ensemble. 
Eight years ago there were less than 
60 entries. Auditions are conducted 
once a year in the spring. Appli- 
cants, who are entered with the ap- 
proval of a private teacher, perform 
selections from a prescribed list of 
pieces. A small charge is made for 
the auditions. These take place pri+ 
vately with an outstanding music 
educator. Criticisms are written out, 
a mark given, and a complete report 
of the audition is sent to the teacher. 
The reports are then taken up by 
the teacher with the student. Awards 
are presented to all who receive a 
passing mark at the annual presen- 
tation of awards. Young artists re- 
ceiving honor grades are sponsored 
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by the Foundation in a public con- 
cert. A significant fact is that those 
who participate are only a fraction 
of the total number receiving pri- 
vate training. The music required 
for the auditions is classical. 

The Foundation also sponsors a 
series of children’s concerts per- 
formed by the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety of New York, with assisting 
artists and Thomas Scherman con- 
ducting. The admission prices are 
as low as 90 cents a concert. Last 
year attendance ran over 2000 for 
tach of the six concerts in the series. 
The assisting artists included solo- 
ists, dancers, puppeteers, actors, a 
Cartoonist, and a narrator. The per- 
Formances are of the highest cali- 

te, leaving no impression of play- 

g down to the children. Parents, 
incidentally, seem to enjoy the con- 
€erts as much as the children. Chil- 
dren’s concerts, presented with sin- 
Cerity and with an eye and ear for 
excellence, are a much needed anti- 
dote to “canned music.” 

Music for-leisure is important to 
the mental, physical and social life 
of people, and of necessity becomes 
an important part of education. 

_ Advanced schools of music oper- 
ating along traditional paths have a 
great challenge to train students for 
almost completely unexplored fields 
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of service. Music for leisure in in- 
dustry, institutions for shut-ins of 
various types, social service agencies, 
human relations projects, federal 
and local housing programs, rural 
developments, and other phases of 
human society will assume a more 
effective role if and when it is pos- 
sible to provide the right kind of 
leadership. Almost non-existent in 
the curriculums of music schools are 
courses in organization, manage- 
ment, finance, social dynamics, com- 
munity organization, and other sub- 
jects which would provide a know- 
how for putting music into effect. 
Would it not be wise to take defi- 
nite steps now to train students for 
this purpose and to interest the 
proper authorities in the employ- 
ment of full-time leadership? Prac- 
tical experience, along with school 
studies, comes into the picture as a 
necessary part of training. What has 
already been done seems to have 
been largely experimental and un- 
fortunately lacking in any systematic 
and lasting results. Sound experi- 
mentation would benefit greatly if 
the plan that is attempted is con- 
sistent, long-term in its objectives, 
and above all seriously taken. Mu- 
sic for social service is music ptimar- 
ily for leisure, and as such can fulfill 
a much needed function. e 


Music teachers in public schools should help the run-of-the- 
mill youngsters who are merely going to be the consumers 
of music by teaching them to listen intelligently to instru- 
mental and vocal music, writes Marc C. Shinnerer, superin- 
tendent of Cleveland, Ohio, schools, in the May-June issue 
of Music Education Journal. Only thus, he believes, can 


public taste be upgraded. 





Cowboy Programs Overrated 


What Do Children Want in Radio? 


Mrs. MELVIN C. Kocu 
In Ohio Schools 


“W HAT do children want in 
radio? Briefly, they want more 
music. Not just any kind of music, 
but “good,” “classical,” and “semi- 
classical’’ music. In fact, more 
than three to one, they want music 
in preference to cowboys, adven- 
ture, and all other types of chil- 
dren’s programs. 

These surprising facts were the 
result of a survey conducted recent- 
ly among a good cross-section of 
school children in Franklin County, 
Ohio, for the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, by 
the radio subcommittee for the Cul- 
tural Development Section of the 
Conference. The survey included 
560 school children in the first 
through twelfth grades and a group 
of 55 pre-school children who an- 
swered the questions put to them 
with a show of hands. 

The children were asked three 
simple questions. What radio pro- 
grams do you listen to regularly? 
What programs do you listen to 
sometimes? What kinds of ‘programs 
would you like to hear more often? 
They were asked to check a list of 
programs under the first question 
and to write in their answers for 
the other two. 

For regular radio listening, the 
children checked their favorites in a 
list of 32 programs, of which 22 
were children’s programs on local 





Mrs. Melvin C. Koch, Columbus, 
Ohio, is a former producer of chil- 
dren’s radio programs. Reported 
from Ohio Schools, XXIX (April, 
1951), 152-53, 186. 
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stations and ten were different 
kinds of adult programs. A study of 
the check lists reveals that half of 
the top ten favorites, including the 
first choice program, are adult 
programs. Three of these favorites, 
including first choice—Hit Parade— 
are music programs. The other five 
are children’s programs, three being 
on cowboys, one on Indians, and 
the other about teen-agers. 

In replying to Question 2, on 
programs listened to sometimes, the 
children named 273 programs im 
all, which shows a surprising re 
tention of program titles. They list 
ed all types from horse racing to 
church programs. Here Bob Hope 
led, with 17 percent, and was fol- 
lowed by Roy Rogers. Stop the Mu- 
sic and Lux Theater tied for third, 
Jack Benny was fourth, and Hopa- 
long Cassidy was fifth. 

Half the children answered 
Question 3. They wrote in hun- 
dreds of suggestions on what kinds 
of additional radio programs they 
wanted. First, they want more 
music, as stated by 31 percent; sec- 
ond, stories; third, sports; fourth, 
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mysteries; and fifth—a tie—teen- 
age tips, and drama. Then there 
followed in order, comedies, sci- 
ence, quiz programs, historical, and 
romance and love. 

Those who write in “music’’ very 
often stated they want “good” 
music, and a third of the total vot- 
ing for music specified they want 
“classical” and ‘‘semi-classical” mu- 
sic. In stories, which placed second 
to music, the children ranked adven- 
ture first, western stories next, and 
cowboys third. ° 
| The 55 pre-school children who 
answered the questionnaire by show 
of hands, placed Lone Ranger first. 
Their suggestions for Question 3, 
on types of programs wanted more, 
included more stories, music (more 
fecord time, more piano), and then 
@ variety of topics covering toys, 
animals, and nursery rhymes. 

It was also thought that some 
@pinion from adults should be 
sought. A group of 30 parents, 
teachers, and- school administrators 
scattered throughout the county was 
asked what they want on the radio 
for children. 

_ The parents, like the children, 
wanted music first, and suggested, 
also, more stories with music. These 
adults named stories second and 
Made suggestions for “better sub- 
ject matter.” The majority of par- 
ents would eliminate cowboy horror 
stories altogether and would re- 
place them with something that 
would “incite curiosity’ but “not 
be frightening.” Many parents also 
wanted to reduce the number of 
crime stories. They suggested pro- 


gtams on practical things such as 
sewing and cooking, good comedies 
for small children, child participa- 
tion programs, and talent programs. 

Most of the teachers and adminis- 
trators wanted more programs that 
correspond with the unit of instruc- 
tion. In this realm, some suggested 
a national network program pro- 
duced for school use, to be on dur- 
ing school hours. Teachers wanted 
more stories, especially ones based 
on history. They suggested less ex- 
citing, horrifying, and shooting 
programs because “they keep the 
children too nervous in school.” 
They emphasized programs that 
promote character building and 
good citizenship. 

In line with the purpose of the 
White House Conference, this radio 
sub-committee made a number of 
recommendations. Informally stated, 
these include greater use of the al- 
ready existing audio-visual programs 
and facilities and the addition of 
others. It was recommended that 
commercial stations, both local and 
network, seek an awareness of the 
wants of children and that local and 
network stations seek writers to ful- 
fill the wants of children—particu- 
larly as expressed in Question 3 of 
this survey. It was recommended 
that each Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion group, local, state, and na- 
tional, have a regular standing com- 
mittee on radio study, and that sur- 
veys, such as the one reported here, 
be conducted periodically, in dif- 
ferent parts of thé country, to learn 
what kinds of programs children 
prefer on the radio. 





Planning Early Leatning Experiences 


The Reading Readiness Program 
Davip H. RussELt and Etta E. KARP 
In Reading Aids Through the Grades 


us N all his preschool years and 
perhaps in the first weeks or 
months in school the child is learn- 
ing to read by developing abilities 
which make for later success in 
using printed materials. Because 
children enter first grade at an 
earlier age than they did a genera- 
tion or two ago, they are often not 
ready for work with books, even 
easy ones. However, the teacher can- 
not sit back and wait for children to 
attain readiness for reading. Instead 
she plans a rich program of activi- 
ties which will help give some of 
the experiences needed as _back- 
ground for success in beginning 
reading. The aim of such activities 
is to develop the child’s social, emo- 
tional, visual, auditory, language, 
and listening behavior to the end 
that he will be able to use higher- 
level abilities in work with charts 
and books. 

The readiness program may be 
fun, but it is not simply recreation. 
It is teaching reading—but teaching 
it on the level at which the child 
may profit from the various proce- 
dures. The activities described here 
do not begin to cover the variety 
found in a good readiness program, 
but are given as examples of activi- 
ties in which teachets and children 
may engage before the more formal 
work with books begins. They may 
be used to supplement experiences 





David H. Russell is Professor of 
Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and Etta E. Karp 
is Clinical Psychologist and Lecturer 
in Psychology at Queens College, 
New York City. Reported by special 
permission from Reading Aids 
Through the Grades, Chapter I, 
10-20. (Copyright by Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1951.) 
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with readiness books in basic read- 
ing series and to contribute to the 
more general development of chil- 
dren. Not all of the activities de- 
scribed here are suited to the needs 
of a particular child or group of 
children. The teacher should use 
these and related devices as a result 
of observation in classroom and on 
playground, the use of a reading 
readiness test, interviews with a par- 
ent, and similar sources of informa- 
tion. When the teacher knows the 
needs of a child or group she can 
use directly, or adapt, these sugges- 
tions in building readiness and pre- 
venting frustration and failure in 
early reading activities. 

1. To develop language abilities 
and habits of working in a group, 
the teacher will encourage the chil- 
dren to bring to class toys, souve- 
nits, collections, or other prized 
possessions which they “show” and 
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“tell” about. The teacher may show 
a picture to a group and the chil- 
dren will discuss either the main 
idea, figures in foreground or back- 
ground, or colors. Occasionally 
specific questions may be asked, such 
as “What is the little boy holding in 
his hand?” or “Where do you think 
he is going?” Some children may 
be able to make up a short story of 
two or three sentences about the 
picture while the others listen for 
Sequence of ideas. 


PERFORM SERIES OF ACTS 


The teacher or a child may per- 
form a short series of acts, such as 
tapping on the desk, lifting a book, 
and then picking up a piece of 
chalk. The children are called on to 
tell the nature and order of the acts 


Performed. The teacher and chil- 
dren may play the “Directions 
Game.” A child is called to the 
front of the room and given three 
simple directions to carry out. For 
example, the teacher says, “Go to 
the back of the room, touch the 
easel, then hop back to your seat.” 

Sometimes the children tell origi- 
fal ‘‘word-by-word” stories. The 
teacher or a child starts off with a 
word, such as “Oscar.” The next 
Child adds another, repeating the 
first, as ““Oscar was.” Each child 
adds a new word until a complete 
sentence is given. The game may be 
continued until a complete story 
about the initial word is given. Or 
the teacher may start a story and the 
children supply the ending. Greater 
familiarity with words is developed 
by games in which the teacher 


holds up an object or shows a pic- 
ture to elicit descriptive words and 
phrases. Rhyming games provide 
other means to develop language 
abilities. 

The children are encouraged to 
talk about their vacations, experi- 
ences over the weekend, trips made 
with parents, interesting incidents 
and activities, or a new baby in the 
family. Evaluation by the group 
may follow if the teacher wishes to 
check attentiveness or memory for 
ideas. Dramatization is utilized, en- 
couraging group activity, when the 
teacher reads a story, such as “Red 
Riding Hood,” and the children 
give simple lines to the parts. 

2. A large number of paper 
games may be utilized to develop 
left-right direction. In each the se- 
quence always begins at the left- 
hand margin of the paper and in 
illustrating the method the teacher 
always works from left to right. 

3. Visual discrimination is de- 
veloped through the use of many 
games which are interesting to the 
children. Sometimes they are asked 
to match shapes, such as squares, 
circles, stars and various other de- 
signs. The same device can be used 
to classify according to size, color, 
or design. The children are given 
pictures such as various vehicles, 
foods, heating equipment, or cloth- 
ing, and are told to group them ac- 
cording to use. Picture puzzles also 
are used and it is important to have 
pictures ranging from two or three 
simple parts to the complex arrange- 
ments in commercial puzzles. 

The teacher may line up a series 
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of objects, pictures, or toys on her 
desk or the floor. The children are 
told to look carefully at all. Then 
they are told to close their eyes 
while the teacher or a child removes 
one. The children open their eyes 
and guess what is missing. Similar- 
ly, the children are asked to re- 
member the objects from left to 
right. While their eyes are closed 
one child shifts the order of two or 
three objects and some of the other 
children are asked to replace them 
in correct left-to-right order. Or 
the teacher may use pictures from 
old readers, textbooks, magazines, 
or newspapers in a game to “find 
missing parts.” Parts of the picture 
are cut off, and the children have 
to find the missing parts. For ex- 
ample, she cuts the fender off the 
picture of a car or the tail off the 
picture of an animal. 

4. To develop auditory memory 
and discrimination the teacher may 
_pronounce a series of words: that 
rhyme and one that does not rhyme. 
The children clap their hands when 
they hear the non-rhyming word. 
For example, the teacher says, 
“Right, fight, light, see, might.” 
The children will complete orally 
very short rhymes begun by the 
teacher, such as ‘““We have “> when 
we——,” or “I will buy \pple 


One game is “Sounds Round 
About,” in which the children close 
their eyes and become as quiet as 
possible. Ask them to listen for and 
remember all the sounds they can 
hear inside or outside the room. 
After 30 seconds or so the children 


may report on a foot shuffling, 
someone coughing, a child on the 
playground, or a truck going by. 
Encourage them to remember as 
many sounds as possible and to try 
to locate them. 


CHORAL SPEAKING 


A number of readiness books 
which introduce basic reading series 
contain a good selection of auditory 
activities. In addition to the ones 
suggested ,here they suggest choral 
speaking of nursery rhymes and 
other simple poems. This is partiaa- 
larly helpful to the child who does 
not have enough confidence to speak 
by himself. They also suggest atten- 
tion to initial consonant sounds in 
words, as when two boys in a 
group, Jack and Jerry, discover that 
their names begin with the same 
sound. The teacher should consult 
a speech teacher or a book on the 
teaching of speech if the readiness 
group contains a number of chil- , 
dren who have difficulty in enunciat- 
ing certain sounds, such as the diffi- 
cult ones of / and r. 

5. Concept building is encour- 
aged by vocabulary growth devices 
and games. Completing such sen- 
tences as “Candy is sweet but 
pickles are ,”’ and ‘Pies afe 
made by a baker; clothes are made 
by a ,” are useful in teaching 
opposites and eliciting relationships. 

When the child begins to read 
from charts and preprimers he must 
distinguish between words that look 
somewhat alike. To do this he must 
be able to understand and use such 
concepts as same, different; smaller, 
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larger; big, bigger, and biggest; up 
and down; tall and short; right and 
left. Most of these can be developed 
best by a large variety of activities 
contributing to a focal idea. Games 
are good. For example, to develop 
correct ideas of up and down the 
children may play the game “Simon 
says, ‘Thumbs up, “Thumbs 
down,’” and dramatize or give di- 
rections as they say the nursery 
thyme “Jack and Jill.” Other games 
“may be devised for tal] and short 
‘and the other concepts. 

_ Wall charts are useful. A large 
chart with pictures of all the charac- 
ters in a preprimer story or other fa- 
‘miliar story is made. In the left mar- 
gin the teacher prints a word that 
goes with the story. For example, 
fe word “mother” accompanies the 
familiar-picture associated with the 
Mother in a particular story. After 
the children are acquainted with the 
words and _pictures, a ‘window 
show” can be given. In one end of 
a large carton or shoebox is cut a 
Square big enough to show the 
largest picture. A piece of cello- 
phane pasted over the square will 
give it a windowlike effect. The 
teacher or a child places one of the 
familiar chart pictures in the “win- 
dow,” and a child points to the 
word on the wall chart that belongs 
with that picture. For variation, the 
word may be exposed in the win- 


dow, and the picture pointed to on 
the chart. Children do not have to 
“read” words; at this age, this type 
of general identification is sufficient. 

Whenever the opportunity arises, 
children should be encouraged to 
“write” stories as a group. These 
stories can later be bound and made 
available to the group to look at 
and talk about. The stories that 
grow out of natural activities, spec- 
ial events, trips, and discussions 
can be'used for these “experience 
charts.” The vocabulary level is of 
relatively little importance at the 
readiness level, since the charts are 
not so much for exact reading of 
details as for providing broaden- 
ing experiences and developing in- 
terest in reading. 

A pet brought to school often 
creates a good deal of interest. In 
such event a story about it can be 
“written.” For example: 

We have a turtle. 
His name is Pokey. 
Pokey is very slow. 
Pokey lives in water. 
Pokey plays in water. 

As the children become acquaint- 
ed with the use of experience charts 
they may begin to pick out a fa- 
miliar word or two in them. Gradu- 
ally more emphasis can be given to 
recognizing familiar words and sen- 
tences, but this occurs as children 
enter the beginning reading stage. @ 


“Don’T worry about the boy who concentrates on ‘westerns’ 
or the girl who reads only romances. The important thing is 
that children read and develop a love of reading.” —Adele 
DeLeeuw, author of books for children, at the annual Uni- 
versity of Chicago conference on reading. 





Every Week, or When Needed? 


What About Faculty Meetings? 


ROBERT W. MACVITTIE 


In Connecticut Teacher 


pee WELL known administrative 
device that has wide acceptance 
is the faculty meeting. Among 
the accepted purposes of faculty 
meetings are formulating policy, 
discussing school problems, an- 
nouncing and discussing changes in 
boards of education policies, mor- 
ale-building socials, and in-service 
education. The purposes should be 
ones that can be readily justified in 
the mind of the administrator and 
in the minds of the faculty members 
who attend the meetings. Gone are 
the days of the regular weekly meet- 
ings that are held “regardless.” 

Today’s crowded schools, crowd- 
ed classrooms, heavy teaching loads, 
and the increased emphasis on par- 
ticipation in community life do not 
allow any unnecessary demands on 
the time of the staff members of our 
undermanned schools. Therefore I 
feel that faculty meetings should be 
held when the need for a particular 
type of meeting is present. 

You may ask, “Who shall decide 
when such a need is present?” I 
do not feel that it has to be the 
school principal. Alert faculties not 
only will suggest themes for the 
meetings, but also they should be 
ready to suggest to the principal that 
they feel a need for a meeting 
exists. 

Faculty meetings, however, to be 
valuable, should be announced well 
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in advance. There should be no 
“spur of the moment” meetings, un- 
less an emergency dictates. It is usu- 
ally good practice to have a deiinite 
day and time for a faculty meeting, 
democratically decided by the 
group. Furthermore, if your group 
decides that no meeting should be 
held for longer than one hour, that 
decision should be carried out. 
Teachers who may already have put 
in a full day guiding children’s 
learning, usually have a short span 
of interest. It will be difficult to stop 
an interesting meeting if the en- 
thusiasm of the group indicates that 
they could go on longer. But how 
much better it is to stop an interest- 
ing meeting, than it is to continue a 
less fruitful session for a longer 
period of time. 

Those who plan the meeting 
should kL. cognizant of the fact that 
the comfort and room atmosphere 
are paramount considerations. Have 
you ever tried meeting in a fourth- 
grade classroom where the furniture 
is made for nine-year-olds? Let’s 
recognize the individual differences 
of the faculty, and provide comfort- 
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able seats, ash trays, and refresh- 
ments for our meetings! Refresh- 
ments need not be elaborate. The 
relaxed atmosphere of a faculty 
meeting can be the important fac- 
tor for its success. Use your most 
comfortable and attractive room. 
The preparation will be the re- 
sponsibility of the instigators of 
the meeting in light of its purpose. 
Professionally trained educators 
_know that a decision can only be 
‘reached by actual study of all the 
factors that can be obtained. Most 
organizational officers feel the need 
‘of an agenda. A good technique is 
to post an agenda of the coming 
‘faculty meeting, so that all will 
*know what the business is to be, 
‘and will have the opportunity to 
‘have included any item they feel 
It may be 
other 


Bshould be discussed. 
mecessary to know what 
schools with similar problems are 
‘doing, what latest research has 
found to be best, and what can be 
adapted to the use of the school con- 
cetned. 


“Quickie” Check List 


I feel that the results of all fac- 
ulty meetings should be recorded 
and distributed to all the partici- 
pants. Most teachers take notes dur- 
ing faculty meetings, but, in order 
to insure that the results of the 
meeting have the same value to all, 
a mimeographed or typewritten re- 
port should be given to all teachers. 
It would then be unnecessary for 
the teachers to spend time copying 
notes at the meeting, and undoubt- 
edly would allow them to pay more 
attention to the oral part of the 
meeting. These summary notes 
could be kept to refer;to when 
necessary. There would then be no 
reason for teachers or principals to 
be unsure about the results of meet- 
ings whether it be policies formu- 
lated, topics discussed, or group de- 
cision that was reached. 

Can we do a better job than has 
been done in the past ? Can we have 
more dynamic meetings than we 
are having at present? Yes, I know, . 
and you know, that it can and 
should be done. 6 


A QUICKIE check-list to rate the vigor of a school system is 
suggested by John M. Ecklund, American Federation of 
Teachers. He says ‘‘signs of deterioration” have set in in a 
school system, (1) if the budget for schools is not at least 
double that of ten years ago; (2) if class sizes are greater 
than 28 in the elementary grades and 32 in the high schools; 
(3) if the average age of teachers has gone up since 1946; 
(4) if there are teachers on emergency certificates; (5) if 
there are not now being built additional elementary class- 
room units; (6) if the median wage of all teachers is not 
twice what it was ten years ago. 








Schools Are Not Adjusted to Youth Needs 
Half Our Audience Is Walking Out 


Howarp A. SHIEBLER 


In The School Executive 


“Wiss do boys and girls drop 
out? What’s wrong with our sec- 
ondary schools? As one high-school 
principal has put it: 

We are in the position of a theatrical 
producer, trying to make a success of a 
play that he knows should be rewritten. 
Tradition won't let him make drastic 
changes in the script. He has insufficient 
funds to meet production costs and not 
enough talented players to fill many of 
the mst essential parts. He lacks props 
and the theaters in his chain do not have 
adequate facilities. The result is that 
many roles will go unfilled, many lines 
will be poorly spoken, and the entire 
production will be makeshift. 

Half our audience is walking out— 
and we can’t blame them. 

In a recent midwestern study, 70 
out of 100 “leavers” said that they 
dropped out because they were dis- 
satisfied with the school itself. New 
York State surveys reveal the chief 
reason to be a lack of interest in 
the courses of study. Boys and girls 
who did not finish said the program 
was not suited to their needs nor 
abilities. Economic conditions were 
second: the lure of high salaries 
and the necessity of supplementing 
the family income. 

In the midwestern study, about 
half the group regretted having left 
school. Teachers who knew these 
students while they were in school 
revealed that about 40 percent of 
them had the ability to succeed in 
high school. Nearly 20 percent had 
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IQ’s high enough to do college 
work. 

The holding power of the high 
school appears to depend largely on 
the extent to which the school has 
adjusted its courses of study to the 
interests, needs, and abilities of 
children. While the situation is far 
better today than it was 20 yeafs 
ago, despite a vastly increased high- 
school population, far too many— 
neatly half—of the students still go 
out into life poorly prepared and 
ever conscious of the fact that they 
have no high-school diploma. 

Educators the country over are 
aware of the drop-out problem and 
have been working toward its solu- 
tion ever since compulsory educa- 
tion laws brought all children into 
the high schools. Their major prob- 
lems are lack of funds to make 
necessary changes in secondary- 
school curriculums and the failure 
of citizens to understand that 
schools cannot teach the same things 
to all children that they once taught 
only to those who were going to 
college. To solve these problems 
educators in almost every state have 
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joined with private citizens commit- 
tees in an effort to awaken com- 
munities to the needs of school 
children and schools. 

Through frequent conferences, 
through pooling of knowledge, 
through the exchange of ideas, such 
groups will become better acquaint- 
ed with the problems of secondary 
education and will be able to ex- 
plain them to the public. With an 
increased understanding of their 

» problems, they will be able to ap- 
" ptaise the work of the local school 
more intelligently and to offer con- 
" structive proposals. 


BETTER GUIDANCE 
Educators are generally agreed 


number of teachers to enable every 
teacher to know his pupils as indi- 
viduals. They must have a sufficient 
number of guidance counselors to 
consult with pupils, teachers, and 
parents with respect to individual 
pupil problems. Counseling must 
begin early in the child’s school life. 
At the present time it does not start 
early enough because personnel is 
lacking. 


COINCIDE WITH INTERESTS, NEEDS, 
AND ABILITIES 


High-school courses of study must 
be made to coincide with students’ 
interests, needs, and abilities. In 
New York City, the Board of Edu- 
cation reduced the number of its 


high-school drop outs to 30 percent 
by instituting a course of study that 
leads to a general rather than aca- 
demic diploma for students who do 


‘that schools must have a more effec- 
tive guidance program; that there 


be an improvement in teach- 


‘ing the basic skills and common 
/ learnings; and an enrichment of the 
elective offerings. Many of them 
believe there should be an expan- 
‘sion of the work-experience pro- 
gtam in which the children attend 
school and hold jobs during alter- 
nate weeks throughout the school 
year. This might solve the problem 
‘of those who drop out for economic 
reasons. 
_ Also recommended is an exten- 
sion of the industrial-arts and home- 
economics programs, improvement 
of vocational education, wider use 
of community resources, and a 
more functional citizenship-educa- 
tion program. Increased teaching 
and supervisory personnel is needed 
in almost every community. 

The schools must have a sufficient 


not intend to go to college. 

Students must be given the sense 
of satisfaction that comes from 
achievement. They must not be 
urged to do what they are incapable 
of doing. They must be recognized 
as individuals, given responsibility, 
and made to _ that they “be- 
long.” 

Schools must bine sufficient per- 
sonnel to develop the talents of the 
gifted children, and to give special 
attention to those of lesser mental 
ability. 

Above all, more time must be de- 
voted to making students realize the 
value of education and its relation- 
ship to life. The mechanical-mind- 
ed boy who does not intend to go to 
college must be made to see why 
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he will be a better mechanic and a subjects because they are “required” 
better citizen if he can write and or are necessary for college entrance. 
speak effectively, has a good foun- No one has ever taken time to ex- 
dation in mathematics and physics, plain to him that these subjects are 
and knows the history of his coun- /ife entrance subjects and are neces- 
try. Too often he gets the impres- sary to earn a living as a good citi- 
sion that he is asked to study these zen. ® 


Youngsters aol Civil Defense 


PREPARING for civil defense and the national emergency 
aren’t only jobs for grown-ups—there are important things 
that young folks can do to help. A booklet reccently pub- 
lished by the Citizenship Education Project at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, lists 20 ways in which junior- 
and senior-high-school boys and girls, under the immediate 
supervision of their teachers or school administrators, can 
do their part for national and civil defense. It is called 
Citizenship Education in the National Emergency. All the 
activities listed for youngsters are really “laboratory prac- 
tices” in better citizenship. Samples are: 

(1) Setting up school-community committees. to deal 
with national emergency problems that affect schools ; 

(2) Taking a census of community facilities for meet- 
ing emergency and civil defense problems; 

(3) Conducting a survey of part-time opportunities for 
boys and girls to make a direct contribution to the nation’s 
welfare by taking unfilled jobs left by older persons entet- 
ing the armed forces; 

(4) Helping prepare for air-raid drills—selecting stu- 
dents to act as monitors or roving “policemen ;” 

(5) Preparing publicity for anti-inflation measures in 
the community ; 

(6) Acting as assistants in the fire and police depart- 
ments ; 

(7) Sending a community newsletter to hometown youth 
in the armed forces; 

(8) Operating canteen services. 

The booklet is available through the Bureau of Publica- 
tions of the University, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, 
N. Y. Single copies 50c, discounts on quantities. 
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Construction Crisis—With the 
opening of the new academic year, 
the crisis resulting from insufficient 
school facilities has increased, de- 
spite several years of concentrated 
effort and the provision of federal 
aid for impact areas. 

Preliminary figures on enrol- 

_ ments at the U. S. Office of Educa- 

“tion, show an increase of over 
800,000 in the number of pupils in 

‘elementary and secondary schools 
over the 1950-51 school year. 

USOE officials estimate that an 
_additional 29,900 classrooms were 

" required to take'care of this increase 

_alone, without considering replace- 

“ment of outmoded facilities. Be- 

“tween September, 1950 and Septem- 

_ber, 1951, 18,000 classrooms should 
have been built for replacement. 
So, during that period, just to keep 
even, 49,000 new classrooms should 
have been completed. 

Instead the number completed is 
estimated at from 35- to 36,000. 
The exact number is not available at 
-USOE, since construction data are 
maintained on a calendar year basis. 

Thus, in spite of all efforts and 

“concentration, school construction 
has lagged 47,900 classrooms be- 
hind. A year ago the backlog was 
250,000; now it has risen nearly 
12,000 and perhaps more. 

It’s a dark picture; and educators 
see no prospects of its improvement. 


Two New Factors.—Two new 
depressing factors in addition to 


normal inability to finance school 
construction and failure of the fed- 
eral government to assist except in 
specific areas—have further compli- 
cated the picture. 

One is the general shortage of 
materials. National Production Au- 
thority has allocated critical ma- 
terials for school construction, in- 
dicating that it considers this activ- 
ity essential. But there just is not 
enough to go around. Not even all 
the construction authorized can be 
carried through to completion be- 
cause of the material shortage. 

The rising cost of construction is 
another important factor, interfer- 
ing not only with construction but 
also with planning. Congress ex- . 
tended controls, but these controls 
permit increasing costs rather than 
holding the line, or rolling them 
back. 

President Truman has request- 
ed changes. Whether Congress 
makes these changes depends on 
how much pressure people back 
home exert. Following the brief 
late-August vacation of the House, 
members returned disturbed at the 
unrest of constituents over higher 
prices. Present plans call for ad- 
journment early this month. Two 
months with the voters might bring 
the changes the President has re- 
quested. Whether these changes will 
materially affect construction costs 
has not yet been determined. 

‘ 


Costs Up 5 Percent.—Data in 
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USOE shows that between July, 
1950, and July, 1951, cost of con- 
struction rose almost 5 percent 
and the curve is still upward. As an 
indication of what has happened 
during the last 35 or so years, when 
the facility problem grew acute, 
USOE points out that in 1951 fa- 
cilities, which in 1913 cost 
$100,000, now cost $542,000— 
nearly five and one-half times more. 

To construct, equip, and heat and 
light a classroom today costs ap- 
proximately $30,000. 

Government and professional of- 
ficials recognize it as a tough prob- 
lem to be faced by local school 
boards—the level where construc- 
tion is planned and operated. Many 
counties and school districts just 
don’t have the money to spend— 
even $120,000 to construct a four- 
room school—and such a school is 
not exactly a modern, up-to-date 
plant. 

Some alleviation could be had if 
costs were stabilized, but it is difh- 
cult for local agencies to plan ahead 
when the services of at least a 
crystal-ball gazer are needed to de- 
termine costs four, six, nine or 18 
months from now. Officials say the 
average administrative lag between 
school-board authorization and ac- 
tual construction is from four to 
six months for small projects and 
from nine to 18 months for a large 
job. 

A school board with $100,000 
earmarked for a project in 1950 had 
to have $105,000 if the project was 
completed a year later. 


IN 
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"Do-Nothing Congress?"—As 
the first session of the 82nd 
Congress draws to a close, education 
can find reason to join with the 
growing multitude who are calling 
it a ‘‘do-less-than-nothing Con- 
gress,” paraphrasing President Tru- 
man’s favorite castigation of the 
80th Congress during the 1948 cam- 
paign. 

Since last January about 100 bills 
and resolutions, all designed to aid 
education in one way or another, 
have been introduced. With but a 
few minor exceptions, nothing more 
has happened. 

Of course in the 100 or so intro- 
duced bills were some duplications; 
House members, wanting to be 
identified, introduced identical bills, 
and joint Senate and House versions 
were introduced. In addition some 
were restricted to specific area prob- 
lems. But even throwing all these 
out, there were still a number of 
bills introduced in favor of educa- 
tion—and nothing has happened. 

For instance three Senate bills 
and six in the House relate to school 
construction. This column discusses 
the need and the problem in an- 
other item. None have gotten out of 
committee; none have been listed 
as either “must” or “important’’ by 
Congressional leaders. 

Three of the six relate only to 
altering the federal “impact” 
law. The remainder provide various 
means for federal assistance in con- 
struction of elementary and second- 
ary schools: either loan or grant, 
or both. 
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"Cataloging" Educators.—Fol- 
lowing an appeal from Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson to al- 
leviate the shortages of scientific 
and technical personnel, the Na- 
tional Scientific Register announces 
a specific effort during the next year 
to catalog scientists in education. 

The Register, a government 
agency presently attached to the 
U. S. Office of Education, is now 

4 concerned with measuring and cata- 

loging by characteristic, sex, mili- 
tary status, and geography, the 
‘scientific and technical people 

_ throughout the land. 

_ According to Howard Foncan- 
_non, next year a drive will be made 
“to dig out the scientists in educa- 
j tion, and to list the engineers of the 

‘nation. The educational drive is 


‘expected to unearth a number of 
“scientists not now listed. 
In the field of physics, for in- 


stance, Foncannon said the total 
“number in the U. S. is known to 
be 16,000. The list in the Regis- 
trar’s files number 8,000. He ex- 
pects a number of the missing 8,000 
to be found in educational institu- 
‘tions, particularly among younger 
men who may not yet have joined a 
' professional organization. 
_ First canvassing of scientists and 
technical personnel was from mem- 
bership rolls of principal profes- 
sional organizations. Men and 
women in these fields are asked to 
fill out a detailed questionnaire 
which pin-points their specialties 
and sub-specialties. 

Data submitted—it is on a volun- 
tary basis—is analyzed and tabv- 


lated on an IBM card. The Register 
uses a new electronics gadget called 
a Telefax, by means:of which it may 
transmit facsimiles of digested pro- 
fessional facts about any specific 
number of scientists. While this 
communications network serves no 
purpose now, it is designed to serv- 
ice a placement organization under 
full mobilization. 

The Register has just published a 
statistical summary of its lists. This 
shows where various scientific and 
technical personnel are located, geo- 
graphically, and gives other pertin- 
ent information. 

When the educational canvass is 
completed, it is believed a dual pur- 
pose, designed to carry out Wilson’s 
plea for conservation, may be 
served. 


Dual Purpose.—In the first place ‘ 
concentration of scientists and 
technicians may be used for plant 
location, so that existing personnel 
can be used, either full- or part- 
time. 

Secondly, educational institutions 
can make use of the data to estab- 
lish extension schools to utilize ex- 
isting experts in the employ of in- 
dustry. Thus industry and education 
may make fuller use of existing 
personnel without interfering with 
important work already under way, 
and future technicians may be 
trained. 

Wilson, in a statement, called 
attention to the nation’s “serious 
shortage of scientifically and tech- 
nically trained personnel” and urged 
the following program: 
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1. Government, industry, and 
educational institutions must make 
the most effective possible utiliza- 
tion of those persons who have re- 
ceived scientific and technical train- 
ing. 

2. Educational institutions should 
develop counseling programs which 
will result in a larger number of 
men and women being trained in 
these fields. 

3. Industry and government 
should develop both on-the-job 
training programs and cooperative 
training programs with institutions 
of higher learning and other edu- 
cational institutions which will re- 
sult in employed persons receiving 
scientific and technical training. 


NEA Centennial Program.— 
The representative assembly of the 
National Education Association 
unanimously adopted a “Centennial 
Action Program” at its San Fran- 
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cisco meeting. It is designed to pre- 
pare for the 1957 centennial of the 
organization by better meeting 
school needs. Some of the leading 
goals are: (1) Equalization and ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity 
including needed state and national 
financing. (2) Adequately inform- 
ed lay support of public education 
and an able, public-spirited board 
of education in every community. 
(3) Units of school administration 
large enough to provide efficient 
operation. (4) A professionally pre- 
pared and competent person in every 
school position, and an adequate 
professional salary for all members, 
(5) Strong, adequately staffed state 
departments of education and a 
more adequate federal . education 
agency. (6) Professional security 
for all educational personnel, guar= 
anteed by tenure legislation, sabbati- 
cal and sick leave, and an adequate 
retirement income. o 


Whither Agricultural Education? 


The fight over transferring agricultural education from the U. S. Office 
of Education to the Department of Agriculture is Sill going strong in 
Washington. Chief protagonists in the scrap are (for) Dean Henry P. 
Rusk of the University of Illinois’ College of Agriculture and former 
chairman of the Hoover Commission Task Force on Agriculture, and 
(against) Commissioner of Education Earl J. McGrath. Part of their testi- 
mony before the Senate committee early in September follows: 


Dean Rusk: “There is a rapidly growing 
tendency for the Smith-Hughes work and 
the Agricultural Extension Service to 
compete for funds to carry on similar 
educational programs with the same 
people. . . Putting both these agencies in 
the same department would offer better 
opportunities for coordination of their 
programs. . . and budgetary needs. . .” 


Commissioner McGrath made these 
points. (1) Vocational agricultural edu- 
cation is primarily a part of education 
generally. (2) The proposed transfer 
does not necessarily correct whatever 
duplication may exist, as no changes be- 
low federal level are contemplated. (3) 
The 48 chief state school officers will 
have another federal agency to deal with. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Racine, Wis.: Ernest G. Lake, former 
head at Gloucester, Mass., has succeeded 
William Giese, who has retired. 

Hudson County, N. J.: Urban W. 
Chase has replaced Kenneth F. Wood- 
bury, now assistant state commissioner 
of education. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


New York State University College for 
Teachers, Buffalo: Harvey M. Rice will 
» become the new president Dec. 1. He 
_ was formerly president of State Teachers 
_ College, Oswego, N. Y. 

' Municipal colleges of New York City: 
' Joseph G. Cohen has been appointed 


' dean of teacher education. 


University of Denver, Colo.: Harold 
_ E. Moore is now professor of education 
and director of the bureau of educational 
research, and is also serving as school 
) building consultant for the state depart- 
» ment of education. He was formerly at 
_ Indiana University. 

| University of North Carolina, Chapel 
_ Hill: A. S$. Hurlburt is now director of 


- the bureau of educational research and 
- service. 


Trenton (N.J.) State Teachers Col- 
lege: William H. Warner, associate pro- 
fessor of education, has been appointed 
assistant in secondary education in the 

state department of edycation. 
University of Omaha, Nebr.: Donald 
' G. Emery, director of guidance and re- 
_ search in the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
_ schools, is now associate director of the 


* school of adult education and associate 


' professor of education. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


State University of New York, Al- 
bany: Charles Garside has been appoint- 
ed acting president. 

University of Nevada, Reno: Malcolm 
A. Love, former dean of the School of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Denver, 
Colo., is the new head. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill.: Sis- 


ter Mary J. Michael of the department of 
education and psychology is the new 
president. 

Clarkson College of Technology, Pots- 
dam, N. Y.: William G. Van Note of the 
University of North Carolina is the new 
head. 

University of Santa Clara, Calif.: Rev. 
Herman Hauck, professor of English, 
University of San Francisco, has been 
named president to succeed Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Gianera. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Mary M. Condon, state superintendent 
of public instruction for Montana, has 
been named chairman of the Treasury 
Department’s national advisory com- 
mittee on school savings, succeeding 
A. C. Flora, superintendent of schools in 
Columbia, S. C., who has retired from 
active school work. 

John R. Richards, Wayne University, 
has been appointed special assistant for 
education, a newly-created position on 
the Secretary of the Army’s staff. He is 
also chairman of a committee drafting 
plans for a cooperative television pro- 
gram service, set up by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television. 

Edward G. Olsen, of the University of 
Texas has joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
as Chicago educational director. 

Thomas E. Benner, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, who was 
in Korea on an educational assignment 
from the Department of State at the 
beginning of the Communist invasion, is 
returning to Korea for Unesco to make 
preliminary studies of the program of 
educational reconstruction. 

E. Allen Bateman, Utah state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, was elected 
president of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers at a meeting 
last July in Quinault, Wash. 

Charles F. Carroll, superintendent of 
schools, High Point, N. C., has been 
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elected president of the Associated Public 
School Systems for 1951-52 at its third 
annual conference at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The 1951-52 S. C. Shankland Me- 
morial Scholarship of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators has been 
awarded to Theos |. Anderson, superin- 
tendent of Community Unit School, Mc- 
Lean County, LeRoy, IIl. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

George F. Zook, 66, recently retired 
president, American Council on Educa- 
tion. 


"United for Freedom" 

Tuis is the theme chosen for the 
1951 observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 11-17, 
sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Le- 
gion, the U. S. Office of Education, 


and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. A list of special 
helps in promoting local observ- 
ances may be obtained from the 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Teaching the "American Way" 
THE National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, meeting in 
Quinault, Washington, called on 
teachers and laymen to join efforts 
to find “how the teaching and prac- 
tice of the American way of life in 
and through the schools can be im- 
proved and intensified.” It said that 
“reactionary” attacks on education 
must be exposed. 

The Council urged that the U. S. 
Office of Education be made an in- 
dependent agency of the federdi 
government, operating under the 


direction of a board of outstanding 
laymen that would have policy- 
making and appraisal powers and 
authority to appoint the Commis- 
sioner. 

It also asked for “reservation of 
a number of (television) channels 
and a reasonable amount of time on 
all channels each day for noncom- 
mercial programs, especially for 
educational broadcasting, in every 
metropolitan area and major educa- 
tional center.” 

Federal financial aid to educa- 
tion was again endorsed. 


New Teacher Confederation 
HIGH point of the conference of the 
World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession at Valetta, Malta, 
this summer was passage of a pro- 
posed constitution for a new world 
confederation of teachers. It has 
been submitted to other interna- 
tional federations of teachers. 

Reports were approved urging 
teachers in the free world to prepare 
programs for elementary and secon- 
dary schools that would contribute 
effectively to a clearer understand- 
ing of democratic ideals and ethics. 
The group will make an interna- 
tional study of teachers’ salaries 
and compare governmental expen- 
ditures for education with that for 
other public services. 


Art Education 

ART education aims “to assure the 
steady and uninterrupted growth of 
creative thought and action,” the 
National Art Education Association 
asserted at its first annual conven- 
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tion last spring in New York City. 
Art activities, it contended, are 
means whereby the individual dis- 
covers himself. Dr. Lyman Bryson, 
professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, pled 
for the encouragement of the 
“amateur spirit’ in today’s tech- 
nological civilization which makes 
so little demand on manual skills 
and creative imagination. 


“Teaching Aids 
' PuBLICATION of the weekly Geo- 
’ graphic School Bulletins for schools 
_has been resumed by the National 
' Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
_D. C., according to Leonard C. Roy, 
"Chief of School Service. Teachers 
jand pupils may subscribe for the 
. school year for 40c. The illustrated 
"booklets give geographic _ back- 
* ground data on current world news. 
_ A new fortnightly news sheet, 
Foreign Policy Briefs, is being re- 
‘leased by the Division of Publica- 
tions, Office of Public Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, 
D. C. It is based on U. S. Govern- 
"ment statements, reports, and docu- 
“ments and is designed to widen 
public understanding of foreign- 
| policy developments. 

Philippine Newsletter is the title 
of a new monthly publication of the 
Philippine Association, 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. It 
features news of industry and eco- 
nomic development in the Islands. 

The Fall 1951 School Savings 
Journal of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment is now available to class- 
room teachers. Articles based on 


individual school activities feature 
the importance of school savings in 
the defense effort. 

A critical reference of 200 re- 
cent outstanding documentary and 
educational 16 mm films, together 
with discussions of production, 
sponsorship, and use of these films, 
is provided in a new book Ideas on 
Film, edited by Cecile Starr, film 
editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature. A full list of national 
distributors and local libraries for 
renting the films is given. Twenty- 
five experts assisted in reviewing 
the films. 

Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl., has re- 
leased a one-reel, sound, color or 
black-and-white film entitled How 
to Develop Interest, developed in 
collaboration with Herbert Soren- 
son, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Kentucky. 

The first filmstrip to deal with de- 
signing, equipping, building, and 
conducting a stimulating elementary 
science classroom has been released 
by Popular Science Publishing Co., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Entitled The Science Class- 
room, it was filmed in full color in 
the Ernest Horn Elementary School 
of Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. It is priced at $6 with teach- 
ing guide. 

Young America Films, 18 E. 
Forty-first St., New York 17, N.Y., 
has released a revised correlation 
chart showing the page-by-page cor- 
relation of its elementary science 
films with all leading textbooks for 
this subject. Free copies available. 
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Official Films has prepared an 
analysis of its films showing how 
they are adaptable to various teach- 
ing levels. Free copies are available 
from its Educational Dept., Grand 
and Linden Aves., Ridgefield, N.J. 

The filmstrip A Core Curriculum 
Class in Action together with a dis- 
cussion guide is available for $3 
from Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. It was produced under the 
direction of Dr. Rosalind M. Zapf 
of Denby (Detroit) High School 
and shows a ninth-grade class at 
work. 


A 24-page handbook on tape- 
recording techniques in teaching 
subjects in public schools is avail- 
able on request from the Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. The Minnesota “Tapes for 
Teaching” program is described. 

A sound color film entitled The 
Show Must Go On describes how 
to select proper sound motion pic- 
ture equipment for schools. It is 
available from Bell & Howell Co., 
7120 McCormick Rd., Chicago, III. 

Educational Services, 1702 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., has re- 
leased two new French and Spanish 
language courses on long-playing 
33 1/3 rpm recordings. They are 
to be used with the Pocket Books 
French with Pictures by 1. A. Rich- 
ards and Christine Gibson of Har- 
vard University and M. H. Illsley 
of Wellsley College; and Spanish 
through Pictures by Richards, Gib- 
son, and Ruth Metcalf. 


New Journal 

EDUCATIONAL THEORY is the 
title of a new quarterly journal 
published by the John Dewey So- 
ciety in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Edu- 
cation. Archibald W. Anderson, 
associate professor of education 
there, is editor. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Oct. 1-3, Sixth National Con- 
ference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 1-5, National Recreation 
Congress, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 8-12, National Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 15-18, Association of School 
Business Officials, Toronto, Ont. 

Oct. 21-27, United Nations 
Week. 

Oct. 22-25, First Conference of 
the Adult Education Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 28-30, First Southeastern 
Regional Conference of School Su- 
perintendents, Asheville, N. C. 

Oct. 29, Association of Urban 
Universities, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

' Oct. 29-Nov. 2, American Pub- 
lic Health Association, San Fran- 
Cisco. 


‘DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


Nov. 11-17, American Education 
Week. 
Nov. 12-14, School Food Service 


Association, New York City. 


Nov. 22-24, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Detroit. 

Nov. 23-24, National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











New Books in Education 


Elementary School Administration 
and Supervision. Willard S. Els- 
bree and Harold J. McNally. 
New York: American Book Co., 
1951. 417 pp. $4.50. 


The authors, both professors of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, give a broad overview of the 
kinds of problems faced by principals 
and supervisors of elementary schools, 
especially as they have been affected by 
' recent changes in educational thought 
’ and practice. They’ try to show how mod- 
' ern objectives can be reached coopera- 
* tively by modern methods. 


' Developing the Core Curricu- 
lum. Roland C. Faunce and Nel- 
son L. Bossing. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hal], Inc., 1951. 311 pp. 
$3.75. 


This book will be valuable to ad- 
* ministrators and teachers who wish to 
introduce this modern concept in their 
' schools. Detailed data is given from 
' many schools which have successfully 
* experimented in creating more vital and 
' effective learning, situations for their 
' pupils. The definition and educational 
_ basis of the core program is presented 
first. i 


*School Administration. Arthur B. 
Moehlman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1951. 514 pp. $5. 
Second Edition. 


Organization and administration are 
considered only as means and not as 
ends in this text. The function of the 
administrator is seen as that “of minis- 
tering to the needs of the teacher and 
thus increasing the general efficiency of 
the teaching process.’’ This philosophy 
demands, says the author, that many tra- 
ditional assumptions and practices must 
be discarded ‘‘as inconsistent with demo- 
cratic purposes.” 


The School Administrator and Sub- 
versive Activities. E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
1951. 136 pp. $2.85. 

The author asserts that the greatest 
objections made of legislative restrictions 
on academic freedom pertain to their 
possible future administration. He there- 
fore aims in this study “to develop guid- 
ing principles for administering such re- 
straints on alleged subversive activities of 
public school personnel.’ He gives first 
a compilation and analysis of typical 
practices and court decisions, then a 
composite picture of the thinking of 
236 educational leaders in various posi- 
tions, and finally his own recommenda- 
tions. 


Effective Reading Instruction. 
M. E. Broom, Mary A. Allen 
Duncan, Dorothy Emig, and Jose- 
phine Stueber. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 499 
pp. $4.50. Second Edition. 


This revision incorporates new per- 
tinent information gained from research 
in reading instruction during the nine 
years since the first edition appeared. 
Latest information on __ instruments, 
vision, reading readiness, and test ma- 
terials is included. 


Administrative Concern for Indi- 
vidual Differences. Charles A. 


Berthold. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
1951. 225 pp. $3.50. 


This study demonstrates that genuine 
adaptations to meet pupil differences are 
being made only where the local princi- 
pal has a real understanding and basic 
acceptance of individual differences in 
students. Conclusions are based on ques- 
tionnaires returned by 50 representative 
public secondary-school principals in 
northeastern New Jersey. 
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OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


GENERAL 


TV Channels for Education. A state- 
ment of the needs and potentialities of 
educational television prepared by the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Pasadena Story: An Analysis of 
Some Forces and Factors that Injured a 
Superior School System; Oglesby, lli- 
nois: A Case Involving Unfair Dismissal 
Practices and Unethical Conduct on the 
Part of Teachers. Two pamphlets of the 
National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education of the 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1951. 

Security and Freedom: the Great Chal- 
lenge. Thirtieth Annual Report, Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1951. 35c. 
Quantity prices on request, Serious in- 
roads on academic freedom are noted 
here in the period from mid-1949 to 
early 1951. 

Public Schools: A Top Priority; Citi- 
zens and Educational Policies. These two 
pamphlets by the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., are available for 
15c each. Discounts on quantities. 

Lay Advisory Committees. American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., 1951. 25c. This little pamphlet 
explains the aims of and tells how to or- 
ganize citizen groups as an aid in im- 
proving community education. 

A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel. Office of 
Education Circular No. 290, 1951. 182 
pp. Available for 70c from Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Covers all states and territories, 
and also gives a complete list of teacher- 
training institutions and their programs. 

Pupil Personnel Services in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Office of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 325, 1951. 14 pp. 
Report of a conference called by the 
USOE last January. Available for 15c 


from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. A summary of 
practices and a guide. 

Federal Government Funds for Edu- 
cation, 1948-49 and 1949-50. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1950, No. 3. 72 pp. 
Gives expenditures for education by all 
U. S. agencies. Available for 25¢c from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton: 25; C. 

The New Program of Teacher Educa- 
tion. Cedar Falls, Ia.: Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Bureau of Public Relations 
and Information Services, 1951. De- 
scribes the thoroughly revised program 
at ISTC based on six years of study and 
planning for adequate preparation of 
elementary and secondary teachers. Em 
phasis is on efficient use of knowledge, 
and a broader general education involv, 
ing basic skills and cultural heritages. 
Trainees will have laboratory contact 
with school children for all four yeats 
of study, 

Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses, 
Washington, D.C.: U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1951. Progress report by the Citi- 
zens Federal Committee on Education. 
Points up the severe lack of school build- 
ings. Available from Superintendent of 
Documents for 15c. 

Safé Use of Electrical Equipment. 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.: National Commission on Safety 
Education and National Science Teachers 
Association (NEA). Bulletin for séi- 
ence teachers. 50c each, discounts on 
quantity orders. 

Improving Economic Understanding in 
the Public Schools. James T. Howard. 
Committee for Economic Development, 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Patterson's American Educational Di- 
rectory. Field Enterprises, Inc., Educa- 
tional Division, 35 E. Wacker Drive., 
Chicago 1, Ill., 1951. $10. New, revised 
edition of this standard reference of 
schools and colleges, containing for the 
first time a classified source list of in- 
structional materials. 

How to Find Out About the United 
Nations. Lake Success, N. Y.: The 
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United Nations, 1950. 15c. Materials 
available and where to get them. 

Statistics of Nonpublic Secondary 
Schools, 1947-48. Washington, 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1951. 10c. 
(Office of Education bulletin.) 

Directory of Business Schools. Wash- 
ington 9, D. C.: National Association & 
Council of Business Schools, 1951. Lists 
those accredited by the council. 

Home Study Blue Book and Directory 
of Accredited Private Home Study 
Schools and Courses, 1951. Washington 
9, D. C.: National Home Study Coun- 

y cil. 
_ Learning to Supervise Schools: An Ap- 
_ praisal of the Georgia Program. Jane 
* Franseth, Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
_intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. 30c. (Of- 
' fice of Education bulletin.) 

Working Together. A manual to assist 
' industrialists, businessmen, and educa- 
tors in organizing and conducting work- 
' study courses for youth. 14 W. 49th St., 
” New York 20, N. Y.: Education De- 
* partment, National Association of Manu- 
* facturers, 1951. 

_ Look at Your School. Public Education 
_ Association, 20 W. 40th St., New York 

*18, N. Y., 1951. 75c. This report of a 
lay committee on New York City Schools 
could serve as a-model for other com- 
“munities for informing citizens on their 
schools. 

Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure, 

‘Reported in 1950. 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: National 
‘Education Association, 1951. 25c. 
' Salaries and Salary Schedules of City- 
School Employees, 1950-51. 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
Research Division, NEA, 1951, 50c. 

Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 
1947-48. Office of Education, 1951. 74 
pp. Available for 25c from Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Pupil Transportation in Cities. Office 
of Education Pamphlet No. 111, 1951. 
Available for 5c from Superintendent 


of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Expenditure Per Pupil in City Schoo! 
Systems, 1949-50. Office of Education 
Circular No. 292, 1951. 48 pp. Available 
for 25c from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 

High Spots in State School Legislation 
Enacted in 1950. Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1951. 36 pp. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


All Teachers Can Teach Reading. 1951 
Yearbook, New Jersey Secondary School 
Teachers’ Association. 63 pp. Available 
for $1 from Lester D. Beers, treasurer, 
1035 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Sources of Free Pictures and Sources 
of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids. 
Bruce Miller, Box 222, Ontario, Calif., 
1951. 50c each. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. $6. 
462 pp. 2121 titles. Educators Guide to 
Free Slidefilms. $3. 151 pp. 504 titles. 
Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress 
Service, 1951. In both volumes com- 
plete data is given for all films listed, 
many of which are new. Films are first 
listed alphabetically by course name; 
then by title, subject, and source and 
availability in three indices at the back. 
each in distinctive color. 

The Blue Book of l6mm Films. Edu- 
cational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Twenty-sixth annual edi- 
tion, 1951. 176 pp. $1.50. Indexed com- 
pilation of 7,200 16mm motion picture 
titles, with sources. Educational films on 
almost every subject and grade level. 

Sound Slidefilm Guide. Prepared by the 
editors of Business Screen magazine. St. 
Charles, Ill.: Operadio Mfg. Co., 1951. 
Fifth Ed. $1. Lists 1,000 sound slide- 
film programs for use in schools, busi- 
ness, and industry. 

A Guide to International Film Sources, 
1951. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. is agent 
for this Unesco pamphlet. 30c. 











Answering the Critics 


A Special Service to Schools 


TrrespoNnsiBLe and ill-informed opportunists, publicity- 
seekers and self-styled “‘preservers of Americanism’’ with 
questionable backgrounds are fanning the fires of hate and 
attempting to shake the confidence of Americans in their 
schools. 


From Pasadena, California, to Englewood, New Jersey, © 
and from Minneapolis, Minnesota, to Houston, Texas, they 7 
are using inflammatory speeches and pamphlets in attempts @ 
to convince parents that the schools of the country are filled © 
with Communist teachers; that newer methods of instruc- 





tion are “frills and fads’, fail to teach the three R’s, and © 


contribute to delinquency; and that modern texts propa- © 
gandize for socialism. £ 


Are you ready for them when they invade your commun- : 


ity? Send for our authoritative, easy-to-read reprint which © 


exposes these “right-wing front organizations’ and their ¥ 
leaders, and presents data refuting commonly heard loose | 

criticisms of modern schools. The authors, Robert A. Skaife © 
and Louis Kaplan, have done considerable research on this a 
problem. This reprint is particularly effective with lay 
groups. Copies are 3c each for 11 or more. 


Send Orders to 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 South State St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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" North...South...East...West...Educators Commend 


American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty” Desk 


Exclusive 3-position top, and 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment 


RESULTS throughout the nation prove 
that the new American Universal “‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436) is indeed the 
key to co-ordinated classroom environment 
—a phrase increasingly used to denote 
all that is most favorable to the visual 
and postural well-being of the school 
child. Teachers and school authorities 
credit this new desk with a notable con- 
tribution to better vision, better health 
—and consequent higher grades, 

Only the “Ten-Twenty” has a desk 
top easily, silently adjustable to three 
approved positions—plus automatic fore- 
and-aft seat adjustment that facilitates 
focal adjustment to all tasks. Seat swivels 
45° either way, reducing body torque 
induced by right or left hand and eye 
preferences, also providing easy ingress 
and egress; natural-wood finish has 30% 
to 55% light reflectance; sanitary one- 
piece steel book box. 


**The Co-ordinated 
Classroom”’ and “The 
Case for the “Ten. 
Twenty’ ’’—two 
authoritative works on 
the modern 
schoolroom. 


Write Dept. 8. 





lope leve' 
(Besides the 20° Slope) 





Fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment 











WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2; Mich Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditoriam spor tati 5 





